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HERE is doubtleſs a revolu- 

tion in the literary, correſpond- 

ent to that of the natural world. 
The face of things is continually 
changing; and the perfect, and per- 
petual harmony of the univerſe, ſub: 
ſiſts by the mutability of its parts. 
Ih conſequence of this fluctuation, 
different arts and ſciendes have flou- 
riſhed at different periods of the 


world: but the complete circle of 
Rn A 2 human 


( iv 


human knowledge has I believe, never 

ſubſiſted at once, in any nation or age. 
Where accurate and profound re- 
ſearches, into the principles of things 
have advanced to perfection; there, 
by a natural conſequence, men have 
neglected the diſquiſition of particu- 
lars: and where ſenſible particulars 
have been the general object of pur- 
ſuit, the ſcience of univerſals has 


languiſhed, or ſunk into oblivion and 
contempt. 


Thus wiſdom, the obje& of all 
true philoſophy, confidered as explor- 
ing the cauſes and principles of things, 
flouriſhed in high perfe ion among 
the Egyptians firſt, and afterwards 
in Greece. Polite literature was the 
purſuit of the Romans; and experi- 
mental enquiries, increaſed without 

end, 


* 


(x) 


end, and accumulated without order, 
are the employment of modern phi- 
loſophy. Hence we may juſtly con- 
clude, that the age of true philoſophy 
is no more. In conſequence of very 
extended natural diſcoyeries, trade 
and commerce have increaſed; while 
abſtract inveſtigations, have neceſſarily 
declined: ſo that modern enquiries, . 
never riſe above ſenſe; and every 
thing is deſpiſed, which does not in 
ſome reſpe& or other, contribute to 
the accumulation of wealth; the gra- 
tification of childiſh admiration; or 
the refinements of corporeal delight. 
The author of the following tranſla- 
tion, therefore, cannot reaſonably ex- 
pect, that his labours will meet with 
the approbation of the many: ſince 


theſe Hymns are too ancient, and 
A3 too 


6 


too full of the Greek wum 
pleaſe the ignorant, and the ſordid. ; 
However, he hopes they will be ac- 
ceptable to the few, who have drawn 


wiſdom from its fource; and who 


confider the ſcience of univerſals, as 
firſt in the nature of things, though 
laſt in the progreſſions of human un- 
an. | 


The 3 has . rhyme, 


not becauſe moſt agreeable to gene- 


ral taſte, but becauſe he believes it 
_ neceſſary to the poetry of the Engliſh 
language; which requires ſomething 
as a ſubſtitute, for the energetic ca- 
_ dence; of the Greek and Latin Hex - 
ameters. Could this be obtained by 
any other means, he would imme- 
diately relinquiſh his partiality for 
607 rhyme, 


( 


rhyme; which is certainly-when. well 
executed, far more difficult than blank 
verſe, as the following Hymns muſt 
eines <A eminent go] _ 


4 


pH _ it is a to ob- 
ſerve, with reſpect to tranſlation, that 
nothing is more generally miſtaken 
in its nature; or more faulty in ita 
execution. The author of the Letters 
on Mythology, gives it as his opi- 
nion, that it is impoſſible to tranſlate 
an ancient author, ſo as to do juſtice 
to his meaning. If he had confined 
this ſentiment, ta the beauties of 
the compoſition, it would doubtleſa 
have been juſt; but to extend it, 
to the meaning of an author, is to 
make truth and opinion, partial and 
incommunicable. Every perſou, in- 

| | deed, 
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(vii) 
deed, acquainted with the learned lan- 


guages, muſt be conſcious how much 
the beauty of an ancient author ge- 
nerally ſuffers by tranſlation, though 
undertaken by men, who have devot- 
ed the greateſt part of their lives to 
the ſtudy of words alone. This failure, 
which has more than any thing con- 
tributed to bring the ancients into con- 
tempt with the unlearned, can only 
be aſcribed to the want of genius in 
the tranſlators: for the ſentiment of 
Pythagoras 1s peculiarly applicable to 
fach as theſe; that many carry the 
Thyrſis, but few are inſpired with 
the ſpirit of the God. But this ob- 
ſervation is remarkably verified, in 
the tranſlators of the ancient philoſo- 
phy, whole performances are for the 
molt ou without animation; and con- 

f ſequently 


"Cami 


ſequently retaia nothing of the fire 
and ſpirit of the original. Perhaps, 
there is but one exception to this re - 
mark, and that is Mr. Sydenham: 
whole ſucceſs in ſuch: an arduous un- 
dertaking can only be aſcribed, to his 
poſſeſſing - the , philoſophical genius, 
and to his occaſionally paraphraſing 


paſſages, which would 3 be 
ſenſeleſs and inanimate. T7! 


Indeed, where Feen Liffer 5 
much as the ancient and modern, 
the moſt perfect method „ perhaps, of 
transferring the philoſophy from the 
one language to the other, is by a 
faithful and animated paraphraſe: faith · 
ful, with regard to retaining the ſenſe 

of the author; and animated, with 
TON to Ga, the fire of the ori- 
ginal: 


2 
ginal; calling it forth when latent, and 
expanding it when condenſed. Such a 
one, will every where endeavour to im- 
prove the light, and fathom the depth 
of his author; to elucidate what is 
obſcure, and to amplify, whit ir 


Q3 


modern OW] would be u intelligi⸗ 
puck conciſe. | J = 


Thus moſt of the 1 FRY 
thets of which the following Hymns 
chiefly conſiſt, though! very beautiful 
in the Greek language; yet when li- 
terally tranflated into ours, loſe” all 
their propriety and force. In their na- 
tive/tongue, as in a prolific ſoil, they 
diffuſe their ſweets with foll-blown/ 


elegance; but ſhrink like the ſenſitive 
plant at the touch of the verbal critid, 


or cke eloſe tranflator. He who would 
2 preſerve 


63 


preſerve their philoſophical;- beauties, 
and exhibit them to others in a differ - 
ent language, muſt. expand their 
eleganee, by the ſupervening and 
enlivening rays of che philoſophic 
fire; and, by the powerful breath 
of genius, ſcatter abroad their are 
but copious ſwee ts. 
11033210 * 
If e ſparks of this celeſtial fire 
hall appear to have animated the bo- 
ſom of the tranſlator, he will con- 
ſider himſelf as well rewarded, for 
his laborious undertaking. The an- 
cient philoſophy, has been for many 
years, the only ſtudy of his retired 
leiſure; in which he has found an inex- 
hauſtible treaſure of intelle&ual wealth, 
and a perpetual fountain of wiſdom 
and delight. Preſuming that ſuch a 
purſuit 


C xi# } 


purſuit muſt greatly advantage the 
preſent undertaking; and feeling the 
moſt ſovereign contempt for the ſ6r- 
did: drudgery of hired compoſition, 
he deſires no other reward, if he has 
ſucceeded, than the praiſe of the libe- 
ral; and no other defence if he has 
failed, than the deciſion of the candid, 
and diſcerning few. 
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A 
DISSERTATION. 


o R THE 


Life and Theology of OxrHRUs. 


S ECT. I. 


HE great obſcurity and uncertainty 

in which the hiſtory of Orpheus is 
involved, affords very little matter for 
our information; and even renders that 
little, inaccurate and precarious. Upori 
ſurveying the annals of paſt ages, it 
ſeems that the greateſt geniuſes, have 
been ſubject to this hiſtorical darkneſs ; 
as is evident in thoſe great lights of an- 


tiquity, Homer and Euclid, whoſe writ- 
ings indeed enrich 


nkind with per- 
„ Ten 


3 


petual ſtores of knowledge and delight; 
but whoſe lives are for the moſt part 
concealed in impenetrable oblivion. But 
this hiſtorical uncertainty, is no where ſo 
apparent, as in the perſon of Orpheus; 
whoſe name is indeed acknowledged and 
celebrated by all antiquity (except per- 
haps Ariſtotle alone) ; while ſcarcely a 
veſtige of his life is to be found amongſt 
the immenſe ruins of time. For who has 
ever been able to affirm any thing with 
certainty, concerning his origin, his age, 
his parents, his country, and condition ? 
This alone may be depended on, from ge- 
neral aſſent, that there formerly lived a per- 
fon named Orpheus, whoſe father was a- 
grus, who lived in Thrace, and who was the 
ſon of a king, who was the founder of 
theology, among the Greeks; the inſti- 
tutor of their life and morals; the firſt of 
prophets, and the prince of poets; himſelf 
the offspring of a Muſe; who taught the 

5 Greeks 


1 

Greeks their ſacred rites and myſteries, and 
from whoſe wiſdom, as from a perpetual 
and abundant fountain, the divine muſe 
of Homer, and the philoſophy of Pytha- 
goras, and Plato, flowed ; and, laſtly, who 
by the melody of his lyre, drew rocks, 
woods, and wild beaſts, ſtopt rivers in 
their courſe, and even moved the inexor- 
able king of hell; as every page, and all 
the writings of antiquity ſufficiently evince. 
Since thus much then may be collected 
from univerſal teſtimony, let us-purſue 
the matter a little farther, by inveſtigat- 
ing more accurately the hiſtory of the 
original Orpheus; with that of the great 
men who have, at different periods, flou- 

riſhed under this venerable name. 
The firſt and genuine Orpheus, was 
a poet of Thrace, and, according to the 
opinion of many, the diſciple of Linus; 
who flouriſhed, ſays Suidas, at the time 
when the kingdom of the Athenians was 
B 2 diſ- 


19 


diſſolved. Some aſſert that he was prior 


to the Trojan wars, and that he lived 


eleven, or according to others nine genera- 
tions. But the Greek word e, or genera- 
tion, according to Gyraldus (a), ſignifies 
the ſpace of ſeven years ; for unleſs this is 
ſuppoſed, how is it poſlible that the 
period of his life can have any foundation 


in the nature of things? Plutarch indeed, 


Heraclitus, Suidas, and ſome grammarians, 
aſſert that this word fignifies a ſpace of 
thirty years: but omitting the diſcuſſion of 


this latter opinion, from its impoſſibility, 


we ſhall embrace the former, agreeable to 


which Orpheus lived ſixty-three years; 


a period, if we may believe the aſtrolo- 
gers fatal to all, and eſpecially to great 
men, as was the caſe with Cicero and 
Ariſtotle. 

Our poet, according to fabulous tradi- 
tion, was torn in pieces by Ciconian 


(a) Syntag. Poet. p. 54. 
Women: 


13 


women: on which account, Plutarch af- 
firms the Thracians were accuſtomed to 
beat their wives, that they might revenge 
the death of Orpheus. Hence, in the viſion 
of Herus Pamphilius, in Plato, the ſoul 
of Orpheus, being deſtined to deſcend into 
another body, is reported to have choſen 
rather that of a iwan than to be born 
again of a woman; having conceived ſuch 
hatred. againſt the ſex, on account of his 
violent death. The cauſe of his deſtruc- 
tion is variouſly related by authors. Some 
report that it aroſe from his being engaged 
in puerile loves, after the death of Eury- 
dice. Others, that he was deſtroyed by 
women intoxicated with wine, becauſe he 
was the means of men relinquiſhing their 
connexion. Others affirm, according to 
the tradition of Pauſanĩias, that upon the 
death of Eurydice, wandering to Aornus, 
a place in Threſpotia, where it. was cuſ- 
tomary to evocate the ſouls of the dead, 

B 3 


having 


1 


1 


having recalled Eurydice to life, and not 


being able to detain her, he deſtroyed 
himſelf; nightingales building their neſts, 
and bringing forth their young upon his 
tomb; whoſe melody, according to re- 
port, exceeded every other of this ſpe- 
cies. Others again aſcribe his laceration, 
to his having celebrated every divinity 
except Bacchus, which is very improba- 
ble, as among the following hymns there 
are nine to that Deity, under different 
appellations. Others report that he 
was delivered by Venus herſelf, into 
the hands of the Ciconian women, be— 
cauſe his mother Calliope, had not de- 
termined juſtly between Venus and Proſer- 
pine, concerning the young Adonis. Many 
affirm that he was ſtruck by lightning, 
according to Pauſanias; and Diogenes 
confirms this by the following verſes com- 


poſed as he aſſerts, by the Muſes upon 
his death: 


Here, 


(73 


Here, by the Muſes plac'd, with golden lyre, 
Great Orpheus reſts ; deſtroy'd by heav'nly fire. 
Again, the ſacred myſteries called Threſ- 


cian, derived their appellation, from our 
Thracian bard, becauſe he firſt introduced 


ſacred rites and religion into Greece; and 


hence the authors of initiation in theſe 
myſteries, were called Orpheoteleſtz. Be- 
ſides, according to Lucian, our Orpheus 
brought aſtrology, and the magical arts 
into Greece; and with reſpect to his 
drawing trees and wild beaſts by the 
melody of his lyre, Palzphatus accounts 
for it as follows (4). The mad Baccha- 
nalian nymphs, ſays he, having violently | 
taken away cattle and other neceſſaries of 
life, retired for ſome days into the moun- 
tains. ,When the citizens, having ex- 
pected their return for a long time, and 
fearing the worſt for their wives and daugh- 
ters, called Orpheus, and intreated him 


(3) Opuſe. Mythol; p. 45. 
B 4 to 


1 


to invent ſome method of drawing them 
from the mountains. But he tuning his 
lyre, agreeable to the orgies of Bacchus, 
drew the mad nymphs from their retreats; 
who deſcended from the mountains bear- 
ing at firſt ferulæ and branches of every 
kind of trees. But to the men who were 
eye-witneſſes of theſe wonders, they ap- 
peared at firſt to bring down the very 
woods; and from hence gave riſe to the 
fable. 

But ſo great was the reputation of 
Orpheus, that he was deified by the 
Greeks; and Philoſtratus relates, that his 
head gave oracles in Leſbos, which, when 
ſeparated from his body by the Thracian 


women, was, together with his lyre, car- 


ried down the river Hebrus into the Sea. - 


In this manner ſays Lucian (c), finging 
as it were his funeral oration, to which 


(c) Io Oratione ad Indoctum. 
the 


3 
the chords of his lyre impelled by the 
winds, gave a reſponſive harmony, it 
was brought to Leſbos and buried. But 
his lyre was ſuſpended in the Temple of 
Apollo; where it remained for a con- 
ſiderable ſpace of time. Afterwards, when 
Neanthus, the ſon of Pittacus the tyrant, 
found that the lyre drew trees and wild 
beaſts with its harmony, he earneſtly 
deſired its poſſeſſion; and having cor- 
rupted the prieſt privately with money, he 
took the Orphean lyre, and fixed another 
ſimilar to it, in the temple. But Nean- 
thus conſidering that he was not ſafe in 
the city in the day time, departed ſrom 
it by night; having concealed the lyre in 
his boſom, on which he began to play. 
But as he was a rude and unlearned youth, 
he confounded the chords; yet pleaſing 
himſelf with the ſound, and fancying he 
produced a divine harmony, he confider- 
ed himſelf as the bleſſed ſueceſſor of Or- 


pheus, 


3 


pheus. However, in the midſt of his 
tranſports, the neighbouring dogs, rouſed 
by the ſound, fell upon the unhappy harper 
and tore him to pieces. The former part 
of this fable is thus excellently explained 
by Proclus in his commentaries (or ra- 
ther fragments of commentaries) on Plato's 
Republic; a work I would earneſtly re- 
commend to the liberal, for the great 
light it affords to the recondite theology 
of the Grecks. Orpheus, ſays he, on 
account of his perfect erudition, is report- 
ed to have been deſtroyed in various ways; 


— — 
— 
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becauſe, in my opinion, men of that age, y 
participated partially of the Orphic har- z 
mony 3 for they could not receive a 
univerſal and perfect ſcience. But the 
principal part of his melody was received 
by che Leſbians; and on this account, 
perhaps, the head of Orpheus, when ſe- 
perated from his body, is ſaid to have 
been carried to Leſpos. Fables of this 

kind, 
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kind, therefore, are related of Orpheus, 
no otherwiſe than of Bacchus, of whoſe 
myſteries he was the prieſt. Thus far 
Proclus, and thus much concerning the 
firſt, or Thracian Orpheus. The ſecond 
Orpheus was an Arcadian, or, according 
to others, a Ciconian, from Biſaltia of 
Thrace; and is reported to be more an- 
cient than Homer, and the Trojan war. 
He compoſed figments of fables called 
(auborcua) and epigrams ; and is, according 
to Gyraldus, the author of the following 
hymns; though I rather chuſe to refer 
them, with the Fathers Voſſius and Eſ- 
chenbach, to Onomacritus, or the fourth 
Orpheus, of Crotonia, The third Or- 
pheus was of _ Odryſius, a city of Thrace, 
near the river Hebrus ; but Dionyſius, in 
Suidas, denies his exiſtence. The fourth 
Orpheus was of Crotonia, who flouriſhed 
in the time of Piſiftratus, about the fif- 
tieth Olympiad; and is doubtleſs the ſame 

| with 
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„ 
Onomacritus the author of theſe hymns. 
He writ Decennalia, deaf, and, in the 
opinion of Gyraldus, the Argonautics, 
which are now extant under the name of 
Orpheus, with other writings called Or- 
phical, but which, according to Cicero /a), 
ſome aſcribe to Cecrops the Pytha- 
gorean, The laſt Orpheus, was Camari- 
næus, a moſt excellent verſifier ; and the 
ſame according to Gyraldus whoſe de- 
ſcent into hell is ſo univerſally known, 


And thus much for the life of Orpheus. 


SECT. II. 


LET us now proceed to his theology ; 
exchanging the obſcurity of conjecture 
for the light of clear evidence; and the 
intricate labyrinths of fable for the de- 
lightful though ſolitary paths of truth. 


(4) In 1. De Nat. Deor. 
And 


A 
# 
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E 
And here I muſt acquaint the reader, that 
I ſhall every where deduce my information 
from the writings of the latter Platoniſts; 
as the only ſources of genuine knowledge, 
on this ſublime and obſolete enquiry (e). 
The vulgar ſyſtems of mythology are 
here entirely uſeleſs ; and he who ſhould at- 
tempt to elucidate the theology, or hymns 
of Orpheus, by any modern hypotheſis, 
would be as ridiculouſly employed, as he 
who ſhould expect to find the origin of a 
copious ſtream, by purſuing it to its laſt 
and moſt intricate involutions. In con- 
formity with modern prejudices, the au- 
thor of the Letters on Mythology, endea- 
vours to prove, that the Orphic hymns 
deify the various parts of nature, not con- 
ſidered as animated by different intelli- 
gences but as various modifications of 


(e) In the latter part of this Diſſertation, we 
ſhall diſcourſe on the agreement betwen the doc- 
trine of Orpheus and the Platoniſts. 


inert 


1 
inert and lifeleſs matter. This hypotheſis 
is no doubt readily embraced by the preſent 
philoſophers, a great part of whom deny 
the exiſtence of any thing incorporeal; and 
the better ſort, who acknowledge one ſu- 
preme immaterial Being, exclude the a- 
gency of ſubordinate intelligences in the 
government of the world; though this 
doctrine is perfectly philoſophical, and at 
the ſame time conſiſtent with revelation. 
The belief indeed of the man, who looks 
no higher than ſenſe, muſt be neceſſarily 
terminated by appearances. Such a one 
introduces a dreadful chaſm in the uni- 
_ verſe; and diffuſes the deity through the 
world like an extended ſubſtance; divid- 
ed with every particle of matter, and 
changed into the infinite varieties of ſen- 
ſible forms. But with the ancient philoſo- 
pher, the deity is an immenſe and per- 
petually exuberant fountain; whoſe ſtreams 
originally filled and continually repleniſh 
the 
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the world with liſe. Hence the univerſe 
contains in its ample bofom all general 
natures; divinities viſible and inviſible; 
the illuſtrious race of demons ; the noble 
army of exalted fouls ; and men rendered 
happy by wiſdom and virtue. According 
to this theology, the power of univerſal 
ſoul does not alone diffuſe itſelf to the 
ſea, and become bounded by its circum- 
fluent waters, while the wide expanſe of 
air and æther, is deſtitute of life and 
foul; but the celeſtial ſpaces are filled 
with ſouls, ſupplying life to the ſtars, and 
directing their revolutions in everlaſting 
order. So that the celeſtial orbs in imi- 
tation of intellect, which ſeeks after no- 
thing external, are wiſely agitated in per- 
petual circuit round the central ſun. 
While ſome things participate of being 
alone, others of life, and others are en- 
dued with ſentient powers; ſome poſ- 
feſs the ſtill higher faculty of reaſon ; and 
laſtly others, are all life and intelligence. 


But 


1 
A | 

But let us riſe a little higher, and con- 
template the arguments by which the 
Platoniſts, eſtabliſh the Orphic doctrine 
of the exiſtence and agency of ſubordinate 
intelligences. Thus then they reaſon (F). 
Of all beings it is neceſſary that ſome 
ſnould move only, that others ſhould be 
entirely moved; and that the beings ſitu- 
ated between theſe two, ſhould participate 
of the extremes, and both move and be 
moved. Among the firſt in dignity and 
order are thoſe natures which move only; 
the ſecond, thoſe which move themſelves; 
the third, thoſe which move and are mov- 
ed; and the fourth, thoſe which are moved 
only. Now the ſecond claſs of theſe, or 
the ſelf- motive natures, ſince their perfec- 
tion conſiſts in tranſition and mutation of 
life, muſt depend upon a more ancient 
cauſe, which ſubſiſts perpetually the ſame; 


(/) Procl, lib, i. Theol. Plat, 
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and whoſe life is not converſant with the 
circulations of time, but is conſtituted in 
the ſtable eſſence of eternity. But it is 
neceſſary that the third claſs, which both 
move and are moved, ſhould. depend on 
a ſelf- motive nature. For a ſelf- motive 
being, is the cauſe of motion to thoſe 
which are moved by another, in the ſame 
manner as that which is immovable, in- 
ſerts in all beings the power of moving. 
And again, that which is moved only, 
muſt depend on thoſe natures, which are 
indeed moved by another, but which are 


themſelves endued with a motive- power. 


For it is neceſſary that the chain of beings 
ſhould be complete; every where con- 
nected by proper mediums, and deduced 
in an orderly and perpetual ſeries, from 
the principle to the extremes. All bodies 
therefore belong to thoſe natures which 
are moved only, and are naturally paſſive; 

C ſince. 
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ſince they are deſtitute of all inherent en- 
ergy, on account of their fluggiſh nature, 


which participates of diviſion, magnitude, 


and weight. 
But of incorporeals ſome are diviſible 
about bodies; while others are entirely 


free from ſuch an affection about the 
loweſt order of beings. Hence ſuch things 


as are divided about the dead weight of 
bodies, whether they are material qualities 
or forms, belong to the orders of na- 
ture's moving, and at the ſame time mov- 
ed. For ſuch as theſe becauſe incorporeal, 
participate of a motive faculty ; but be- 
cauſe they are alſo divided about bodies, 


they are on this account exempt from in- 


corporeal perfection; are filled with ma- 
terial ĩnactivity, and require the energy af 
a ſelf- motive nature. Where then ſhall 
we find this ſelf. motive eſſence? For ſuch 
things as are extended with magnitude, op- 
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preſſed by material weight, and inſeparably 
reſide in bodies, muſt neceſſarily either 
move only, or be moved by others. But 
it 1s requiſite, as we have before obſerved, 
that prior to this order, the ſelf- motive 
eſſence ſnould ſubſiſt. And hence we con- 
clude that there is another certain nature 
exempt from the paſſivity and imperfection 
of bodies, exiſting not only in the heavens, 
but in the ever-changing elements, from 
which the motion of bodies is prim- 
rily derived. And this nature is no 
other than ſoul, from which animals de- 
rive their life and motive power; and 
which even affords an image of ſelf- motion 
to the unſtable order of bodies. 

If then the ſelf- motive eſſence is more 
ancient than that which is moved by an- 
other, but ſoul is primarily ſelf- motive, 
hence ſoul muſt be more ancient than 
body; and all corporeal motion muſt be 

C 2 the 
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the progeny of ſoul, and of her inherent 
energy. It is neceſſary, therefore, that the 
heavens, with all their boundleſs contents, 
and their various natural motions (for a 
circular motion, is natural to ſuch bodies), 
ſhould be endued with governing ſouls, 
eſſentially more ancient than their revolv- 
ing bodies. According to the Platonic 
philoſophers, therefore, theſe ſouls which 


orderly diſtinguiſh the univerſe and its 


contained parts, from their inherent cauſe 
of motion, give life and motion to every 
inanimate body. But it is neceſſary that 
every motive eſſence, ſhould either move 
all things rationally, or irrationally ; that 
is, either according to the uniform and un- 
erring laws -of reaſon, or according to the 
brutal impulſe of an irrational nature. But 
the conſtant order obſerved in the periods 
of the celeſtial bodies, the convenience 
of their poſitions, and the admirable laws 
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by which their revolutions are directed, 


plainly evince that their motions are go- 


verned by a rational nature. If therefore, 
an intellectual and rational ſoul governs 
the univerſe, and if every thing eternally 
moved is under the directing influence of 
ſuch a ſoul; may we not enquire whether 
it poſſeſſes this intellectual, perfect, and 
beneficent power, by participation, or eſ— 
ſentially ? for if eſſentially, it is neceſſary 
that every ſoul ſhould be intellectual, ſince 
every ſoul is naturally ſelf- motive. But if 
by participation, there muſt be another 
nature more ancient than ſoul, which 


operates entirely from energy; and whoſe 


eſſence is intelligence, on account of that 
uniform conception of univerſals, which it 
eſſentially contains. Becauſe it is ao 
neceſſary that the ſoul, eſſentially rational, 
ſhould receive intelle& by participation, 
and that intellectual energy ſhould be of 
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two kinds; one primarily ſubſiſting in the 
divine intellect; but the other ſubſiſting 
ſecondarily in its offspring ſoul. You 
may add too, the preſence of intellectual 
illumination in body, which is received 
in as great perfection as its unſtable and 
obſcure nature will admit. For how is it 
poſſible that the celeſtial orbs ſhould be 
for ever circularly moved 1n one definite 
order, preſerving the ſame form, and the 
ſame immutable power, unleſs they par- 
ticipated of an intellectual nature. For 
ſoul is indeed the conſtant ſupplier of mo- 
tion ; but the cauſe of perpetual ſtation, 
of indentity and uniform life, reducing 
unſtable motion to a circular revolution, 
and to a condition eternally the ſame, 
muſt be more ancient than ſoul. 

Body, indeed, and whatever is the object 


of ſenſe, belongs to the order of things 
moved by another. But ſoul is ſelf-motive, 


embrac- 


* 
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embracing in itſelf, in a connected manner, 
all corporeal motions. And prior to this 
is immovable intellect. And here it is re- 
quiſite to obſerve, that this immaterial 
nature muſt not be conceived as ſimilar to 
any thing inert, deſtitute of life, and en- 
dued with no ſpirit, but as the principal 
cauſe of all motion, and the fountain of all 
life; as well of that whoſe ſtreams per- 
petually return into itſelf, as of that which 
ſubſiſts in others, and has, on this account 

only, a ſecondary and imperfect exiſtence. 
All things, therefore, depend upon unity, 
through the medium of intellect and ſoul. 
And intellect is of an uniform eſſence; but 
ſoul of a mental form ved, and the body 
of the world vivific, or vital C The 
firſt cauſe of all is indeed prior to intellect, 
but intellect is the firſt recipient of a divine 
nature; and ſoul is divine, ſo far as it re- 
quires an intellectual medium. But the 
C 4 body 
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body which participates a ſoul of this kind is 
divine, in as great a degree as the nature 
of body will admit. For the illuſtration 
of intellectual light, pervades from the 
principle of things, to the extremes; and 
is not totally obſcured, even when it enters 
the involutions of matter, and is pro- 
foundly merged in its dark and flowing 
receptacle. | 
Hence we may with reaſon conclude, 
that not only the univerſe, but each of its 
eternal parts is animated, and endued with 
intellect, and is in its capacity ſimilar to 
the univerſe. For each of theſe parts, is 
a univerſe if compared with the multitude 
it contains, and to which it is allied. There 
is, therefore, according to the Orphic and 
Platonic theology, one ſoul of the uni- 
verſe; and after this others, which from 
participating this genera] ſoul, diſpoſe the 
entire parts of the univerſe into order ; 
and 


4 
and one intelle& which is participated by 


ſouls, and one ſupreme God, who compre- 
hends the world in his infinite nature, and 


a multitude of other divinities, who diſ- 


tribute intellectual eſſences, together with 
their dependent ſouls, and all the parts of 
the world, and who are the perpetual 
ſources of its order, union, and conſent. 
For it is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
every production of nature, ſhould have 


the power of generating its ſimilar, but 
that the univerſe and primary eſſences 


ſhould not more abundantly poſſeſs an 
ability of ſuch like procreation ; fince 
ſterility can only belong to the moſt abject, 
and not to the moſt excellent natures. 

In conſequence of this reaſoning, Or- 
pheus filled all things with Gods, ſubor- 
dinate to the demiurgus of the whole 
Anurgye, every one of which performs the 
office deſtined to his divinity, by his ſupe- 

riour 


( 26 ) 
riour leader. Hence according to his 
theology there are two worlds, the intel- 
ligible and the ſenſible. Hence too his 
three demiurgic principles: Jovial, Dio- 
nyſiacal, and Adonical, Ai®,, Auyoiarn, 
"Aloraixjz, from whence many orders and 
differences of Gods proceed, intelligi- 
ble (e), intellectual, ſuper-mundane, mun- 
dane, celeſtial, authors of generation. 
And among theſe ſome in the order of 
guardian, demiurgic, elevating and com- 
prehending Gods; perfecters of works, 
vivific, immutable, abſolute, judicial, 
purgative, &c. and beſides theſe to each 
particular divinity, he added a particular 
multitude of angels, dzmons, and heroes; 
ſor according to Proc lus, relating the 


(e) Oe Nonrol, Nosgod, "Y Trex00 pt, "EYR00 1440 
Oed ue, Twoiggyo., Et inter hos, aliæ ratung Peven» 
rind Year, Anpurepyrnay, "Avaywyw ry Evvetloav, Tereriweyar. 
Zoe "Alernlov, * AmoAtlur, Kiri u, Kebaglnar, &c. 
Eſchenb. Epig. p. 58. 
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opinion of Orpheus, and the theologiſts: 
(f) <© About every God there is a kindred 
multitude of angels, heroes, and dzmons. 
For every God preſides over the form of 
that multitude which receives the divinity.” 
He likewiſe conſidered a difference of ſex 
in theſe deities, calling ſome male, and 
others female; the reaſon of which diſtinc- 
tion (g) Proclus, with his uſual elegance 
and ſubtilty, thus explains. 

« The diviſion of male and female com- 
prehends in itfelf, all the plenitudes of 
divine orders. Since the cauſe of ſtable 
power and identity, and the leader Ven vycs 
of being, and that which inveſts all things 
with the firſt principle of converſion, is 
comprehended in the maſculine order. 
But that which generates from itſelf, all 
various progreſſions and partitions, mea- 


(7) In Timæum. p. 67. (g) In Tim. p. 200. 


ſures 


( 28 ) 
ſures of life and prolific powers, is eon- 
rained in the female diviſion. And on 
this account Timæus alſo, converting him- 
ſelf to all the Gods, by. this diviſion of 
generated natures, embraces their univer- 
fal orders. But a diviſion of this kind, 
is particularly accommodated and proper 


to the preſent Theory, becauſe the univerſe 


is full of this two-fold kind of Gods. For 
that we may begin with the extremes, hea- 
ven correſponds with earth, in the order 
and proportion of male to female, Since the 
motion of the heavens imparts particular 
properties and powers, to particular things. 
But on the other hand earth receiving the 
celeſtial defluxions, becomes pregnant, 
and produces plants and animals of every 
kind. And of the Gods exiſting in the 


Heavens, ſome are diſtinguiſhed by the 


male diviſion, and others by the female : 
and the authors of generation, ſince they 
are 
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are themſelves deſtitute of birth, are ſome 
of this order and others of that, for the 
demiurgic choir is abundant in the uni- 
verſe. There are alſo many canals as it 
as it were of life, ſome of which exhibit the 
male and others the female form. But 
why ſhould I inſiſt on this particular? ſince 
from the abſolute unities, whether endued 
with a maſculine, or a feminine form, va- 
rious orders of beihgs flow into the uni- 
verſe.” Thus far Proclus. as 

But that Orpheus was a monarchift, as 
well as a polytheiſt, is not only evident 
from the preceding arguments, originally 
derived from his Theology, but from the 
following verſcs quoted by Proclus (b). 


Hence with the univerſe great Jove contains 

The æther bright, and heav'ns exalted plains ; 

Th' extended reſtleſs ſea, and earth renown'd 
Ocean immenſe, and Tartarus profound; 


_ (4) In Tim, p. 95, 2 
Fountalns 


6 
Fountains and ri vers, and the boundleſs main, 


With all that nature's ample realms contain, 
And Gods and Goddeſſes of each degree; 
All that is paſt, and all that e'er ſhall be, 
Occultly, and in fair connection (7), lies 
In Jove's wide womb, the ruler of the ſkies. 


And in the ſame place, Proclus has pre- 


ſerved to us another copy of Orphic 
verſes, which are alſo found in the writer 
(de Mundo); previous to which he ob- 
ſerves, that the demiurgus, or artificer of 
the world, being full of ideas, compre- 
hended by theſe all things within himſelf, 
as that theologer (Orpheus) declares. 
With theſe verſes we have connected others, 


agreeable to the order of Stephens, Eſchen-" 


bach, and Geſner, as follows. 


Jove is the firſt and laſt, high thund'ring king, 
Middle and head, from Jove all beings ſpring ; 


(i) Thave here followed the correction of Eſchen- 


bach, who reads oelga inſtead of ovzzz, which is 1 


think more expreſlive and philoſophical, 
| In 
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In Jove the male and female forms combine, 
For Jove 's a man, and yet a maid divine; 

Jove the ſtrong baſis of the earth contains, 

And the deep ſplendour of the ſtarry plains; 
Jove is the breath of all; Jove's wondrous frame 
Lives in the rage of ever reſtleſs flame; 
Jove is the ſea's ſtrong root, the ſolar light, 
And Jove's the moon, fair regent of the night; 
Jove is a king by no reſtraint confin'd, 

And all things flow from Jove's prolific mind 
One is the pow'r divine in all things known, 
And one the ruler abſolute alone. 

For in Jove's royal body all things lie, 

Fire, night and day, earth, water and the ſky ; 
The firſt begetters pleaſing love and mind ; 
Theſe in his mighty body, Jove confin'd : 

See, how his beauteous head and aſpect brighe 
Illumine heav'n, and ſcatter boundleſs light! 
Round which his pendant golden treſſes ſhine 
Form'd from the ſtarry beams, with light divine ; 
On either fide two radiant horns behold, 

Shap'd like a bull's and bright with glittering gold ; 
And Eaſt and Weſt in oppoſition lie, 

The lucid paths of all the Gods on high; 


His 


. 


His eyes, the ſun, and moon with borrow'd ray; 
His mind (I) is truth, unconſcious of decay, 
Royal, ætherial; and his ear refin'd 

Hears ev'ry voice, and ſounds of ev'ry kind. 
Thus are his head and mind immortal, bright, 
His body's boundleſs, ſtable, full of light; 
Strong are his members, with a force endu'd 
Powꝰrful to tame, but ne'er to be ſubdu'd ; 

Th' extended region of ſurrounding air 

Forms his broad ſhoulders, back, and boſom fair ; 
And thro? the world the ruler of the ſkies 
Upborne on natal, rapid pinions flies ; 

His ſacred belly earth with fertile plains, 

And mountains ſwelling to the clouds, contains ; 
His middle zone's the ſpreading ſea profound, 
Whoſe roaring waves the ſolid globe ſurround ; 
The diſtant realms of Tartarus obſcure 

Within earth's roots, his holy feet ſecure ; 


(&) His mind is truth, and a little after, His 
body full of light; or, Nose d eawin and 
Lana di oyferyyicy perfectly agree with what Pytha- 
goras affirmed, concerning God; that in his ſoul 
he reſembled truth, and in his body light, 
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For theſe carth's utmoſt bounds to Jove belong, 
And form his baſis. permanent and ſtrong, 

Thus all things Jove within his breaſt conceal'd, 
And into beauteous light from thence reveal'd. 


* 


Theſe verſes contain what Dr. Cud- 
worth calls the grand arcanum of the 
Orphic theology, that God is all things; 
which is likewiſe an Egyptian doctrine, 
from whence it was derived through Or- 
pheus into Greece: and this ſublime truth 
Plotinus (1) himſelf proves with his uſual 
ſagacity and depth. But here it is neceſ- 
ſary to obſerve, that Orpheus and the 
Platoniſts do not conceive the Deity to be 
all things, as if he were a diviſible, cor- 
poreal nature; but that he is all things, 
becauſe preſerit every where, and to Every | 
being totally, though more or leſs inti- 
mately preſent, according to the various 
gradations and approximations of being. 
So that he is to be conſidered as containing 

0 Enn. 5, lib. vi. 
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all things, and yet as ſeparate and apart 


from all; as the ſource of all multitude, 
yet himſelf perfect unity; and as im- 
menſly prolific, yet divinely ſolitary and 
ineffably good. Thus, according to Por- 
phyry (m), explai 1ning the properties of in- 
corporeal natures, ** God, intellect, and 
ſoul are each of them every where, becauſe 
no where. But God is every where, and 
at the ſame time, in no place of any being 
poſterior to his nature; but he is only 
ſuch as he i is, and ſuch as he willed him- 
felf to be.. But intellect is indeed in the 
Deity, yet every where and in no place of 
its fubordinate eſſences. And ſoul is in 
intellect, and in the Deity, every where 
and no Where with ref pect to body; but 
body exiſts in ſoul, and in intellect, and 
in God. And though all beings, and non- 
entities, proceed from, and ſubſiſt in che 
(m) Vide "*AFoguai og; ra Nonrd. p. 233. 
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Deity, yet he is neither entities,” or non- 


entities, nor has any ſubſiſtence” in them. 
For if he was alone every whete, he would 


indeed be all things, and in all: but be- 


cauſe he is likewiſe no where, all things 


are produced by him; ſo that they ſubſiſt 


in him becauſe he is every where, but are 
different from him becauſe he is no where. 
Thus alſo intellect being every where and 
no where, is the cauſe: of ſouls, and of 
natures ſubordinate to ſoul: at the ſame 
time it is neither ſoul, nor ſuch things as 
are poſterior to the ſoul, nor has it any 
ſubſiſtence in them; and this becauſe it is 
not only every where in its ſubordinate 
natures, but at the ſame time no where, 
Thus too, ſoul is neither body, nor in 
body, but is the cauſe of body; becauſe 
while it is every where diffuſed through 


body, it is no where. And this pro- 


ceſſion of the univerſe, extends as for a 20 
ö ITY 'D 2 414? bas >. 4 that 
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that nature (a), which is incapable of being 
at the ſame time every where and no 
where, but which partially participates of 
each. And in another place of the ſame 
excellent fragment, he tells us that the 
ancients explaining the property of an in- 
corporeal nature, as far as this can be 
effected by diſcourſe, when they affirmed 
it to be one, at the ſame time add, that it 
is likewiſe all things; that it is every 
where, and no where, and that it is totally 
preſent in every whole. He adds, they 
expreſs its nature entirely by contrary pro- 
perties, that they may remove from it the 
fiftitious and deluſive conceptions of bodies 
which obſcure thoſe 1 by which 


true ing is en (o i ö 
: | We 


* Meaning material forms and qualities. 

(e) It is remarkable that in the Hymn to 
Nature, among the following, the Deity is cele- 
rated as all things, yet the poet adds that he 1s 
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We have before obſerved, that the Pla · 
tonic philoſophers, agreeable to the doc- 
trine of Orpheus, conſidered fecundity as, 

in an eminent degree, the propery of a di- 
vine nature; and from this principle filled 
the univerſe with Gods (7). This opinion 
a modern philoſopher, or a modern writer 
on mythology, will doubtleſs conſider as 
too ridiculous to need a ſerious refutation: 
the one, becauſe he believes the phenome- 
na may be ſolved by mechanical cauſes; 
and the other, in conſequence of a ſyſtem 
originating from prejudice, and ſupported 
5 proof. eee prejpdice _ 


8 1 which perfectly agrees with 
| the preceding account of his ſubſiſting in all things, 
and at the ſame time ny E and W from 
all. ' 
() If * = Gods offends as ear of the wo 
as may ſubſtitute in its ſtead, thrones, dominions, &c. 
for I do not diſcourſe concerning words. 
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let us hear what the philoſophers can urge 


in defence of this doctrine, in addition to 


what we have already advanced. To be- 

gin then with Onatus (9) the Pythagorean: 
75 Thoſe,” ſay s he, « ho aſſert that there 
is but one God, and not many Gods, are de- 


ceived, as not conſidering that the ſupreme 


dignity of the divine tranſcendency conſiſts 


in governing beings ſimilar to itſelf, and in 
ſurpaſſing others. But the other Gods 
have the ſame relation to this firſt and in- 
telligible God, as the dancers to the Cory- 
Phæus, and as ſoldiers to their general, 


whoſe duty is to follow their leader, And 
although the ſame employment is common 
both to the ruler, and thoſe who are ruled; 


yet the latter, if deſtitute of a leader, could 
no longer conſpire together in one occu- 
pation; as the concord of the lingers and 


(7 Stob, Ecl, Phy, p · 5) 
dancers, 


ad 
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dancers, and the expedition of the army, 
muſt fail, if the one is deprived of the 
Coryphæus and the other of the captain 
or commander.“ To the ſame purpoſe 
Plotinus (7) ſhews that it is perfectly phi- 
loſophical to ſuppoſe a multitude of Gods 
ſubordinate to the One ſupreme. «It is 
neceſſary,” ſays he, «c that every man ; 
ſhould endeavour to be as good as poſſible, 
but at the ſame time, he ſhould not con- 
ſider himſelf as the only thing that! is good; . 
but ſhould be convinced that there are 
other good men, and good demons i in the 
univerſe, but much more Gods : who 
though inhabiting this inferior region, yet | 
look up to that higher world ; and eſpeci - 
ally that moſt bleſſed Soul, che ruling Di- 
vinity of this univerſe. From whence 2. 


(r) En. 2» lib. 1 ix. cap 9. an 
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man ought to aſcend ſtill higher, and to ce- 
lebrate the intelligible Gods, but above all 
their great King; declaring his majeſty in 
a particular manner, by the multitude of 
Gods ſubordinate to his divinity. For it is 
not the province of thafe who know the 
power of Gad, to contract all into one, 
but rather to exhibit all that divinity 
which, he has diſplayed, who himſelf, re- 
| maining one, produces many, which pro- 
ceed from him and by him. For the-uni- 
| verſe ſubſiſts by him, and perpetually ſpe- 
culates his divinity, together with each of 
the Gods it contains.“ Should it be object- 
ed, that. "if ſuch Gods (or exalted beings). 
really exiſted, we ſhould be able to demon- 
ſtrate the reality of their exiſtence, in the 

ſame manner as that of one ſupreme God: | 
we cannot frame a better reply than in the 


words of Proclus (). “ And perhaps,” ſays 
(5) In Tim. p. 286. | 
he, 


Ca) 


he, * you may affirm that ſouls more ſwift 


ly forget things nearer to them; but have 
a ſtronger remembrance of ſuperior prin- 
ciples. For theſe laſt operate on them more 
vigorouſly, through the ſublimity of their 


| power, and appear to be preſent with them 


by their energy. And this happens with 
reſpect to our corporeal ſight; which does 
not perceive many things ſituated on the 
earth, yet obſerves the inerratic ſphere, and 
the ſtars it contains; becauſe theſe ſtrongly 
irradiate our eyes with their light. So the 
eye of our ſoul is more forgetful, and ſoon- 
er loſes the ſight of principles proximate to 
its nature, than of ſuch as are more elevated 
and divine, In like manner all religions 
and ſects confeſs that there is one higheſt 
principle, and men every where invoke 
God as their helper ; but that there are 
Gods in ſubordination to this firſt cauſe, 
and that there is a providence proceeding 
| from 


/ 
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from theſe to the univerſe, all men do not 
believe ; and this becauſe the one appears 
to n more Dae than the 


many.“ | 


it is not ſtrange that we ſhould know ſo 
little of thoſe divine and exalted beings 
above us ; ſince from our union with ge- 
neration and material concerns, we are im- 
bued with oblivion, ignorance, and error. 
« We are ſimilar,” as Porphyry (7) well 
obſerves, '*© to thoſe who enter or depart 


from a foreign region, not only in caſting 
afide our native manners and cuſtoms : - but 


from the long uſe of a ftrange country we 
are imbued with affections, manners, and 
laws foreign from our natural and true re- 


gion, and with a ſtrong propenſity to 


6:53 (7) De Abſtinentia, lib. 1 ths: 1 | 
| theſe 


Indeed in . of the Platonic | 
doctrine of the pre-exiſtence of the ſoul, 


. 


e 
theſe unnatural habits,” As, therefore, it is 
not wonderful that the greateſt part of thoſe 
who inhabit a peſtiferous region, ſnould 
languiſh and decline, but that a very few 
ſhould preſerve their natural ſtrength; ſo 
we ought not to wonder, that thus placed 
in generation, the multitude of mankind are 
obnoxious to paſſions and depraved habits ; 
but we ought rather to be aſtoniſhed. if 
any ſouls, thus involved in the dark folds of 
the body, and ſurrounded with ſuch great 
and unceafing mutations, are found ſober, 
pure, and free from deſtructive perturb- 
ations. For it is ſurely aſtoniſhing that the 
ſoul ſhould live immaterially, in material 
concerns; and preſerve itſelf uncontamin- 
ated amidſt ſuch baſe defilements g that it 
ſhould drink of the cup of oblivion, and 
not be laid aſleep by the intoxicating 
draught ; that it ſhould elevate its eye 
| Wt... | above 
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above the ſordid darkneſs with which it is 
ſurrounded ; and be able to open the gates 
of truth, which, though contained in its 
eſſence, are guarded and ſhut by terrene 
and material ſpecies. -But that it is poſ- 
ſible to know more of ſuch exalted natures 
than is generally believed, by the aſſiſtance 
of the ancient philoſophy, accompanied 
with a ſuitable life, is, I am perſuaded, true; 
and I would recommend the arduous and 
glorious inveſtigation to every liberal 
mind. 2 7 | 

Let us now conſider the nature of ſacri- 
ice according to Orpheus and the Pla- 
toniſts; previous to which, I muſt beg 
leave to inform the reader, that the Greek 
theologiſts and philoſophers were not (as 
they are repreſented by modern writers on 
mythology) ſo ſtupid as to worſhip. the 
creature inſtead of the Creator ; and to neg- 


lect or confound that homage and vene- 
ration, 


e 


ration, which is due to the firſt cauſe of all. 

On the contrary, they conſidered the ſu- 
preme Being as honoured by the reverence 
paid to his moſt illuſtrious offspring; and 
carefully diſtinguiſhed between the worſhip 
proper to the Deity, and to the ſubordinate. 
Gods, as the following diſcourſe will a- 
bundantly evince. How, far indeed, ſuck. 
opinions may be conſiſtent with revelation, 
it is not my buſineſs to determine. It is 
ſufficient for me, to give the moſt faithful 
account I am able of their ſentiments on 
this ſubject; to free their opinions from 
miſrepreſentation; and to ſhew that God has 
not left himſelf without a witneſs among 
the wiſe and learned of the heathens. But 
as I cannot give a better account of the 
nature and antiquity of ſacrifice than from 
the writings of Porphyry, I ſhall preſent 
the reader with the following paraphraſe, 


* 


( 


on part of the ſecond book of his excellent 
work on abſtinence. 


“ The period of time appears to have 


been immenſely diſtant, from which, as 
Theophraſtus ſays, a nation the moſt learn- 
ed of all others, and inhabiting the ſacred 
region formed by the Nile, began firſt of 
all, from the domeſtic fire, to ſacrifice to 
the celeſtial divinities ; not with myrrh or 
caſſia, nor with the firſt fruits of frankin- 
cenſe mingled with ſaffron, (for theſe were 
applied many ages afterwards, from error 
increaſing in certain degrees: I mean at 
the period when men having ſurmounted - 
the difficulties of a life, formerly oppreſſed 
with the cares of procuring neceſſaries, and 
from the beginning to the end attended 
with many labours and tears, ſacrificed per- 
haps a few drops to the Gods.) For at firſt 
1 80 — ſacrifices, not with aro- 
matics, 
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matics, but with the firſt fruits of the 
green herb; plucking it with their hands, 
as a certain ſoft down or moſs of prolific 
nature. Indeed the earth produced trees 
before animals ; but prior to trees, the an- 
nually riſing graſs, the leaves, and roots, 
and entire produce of which having collect- 
ed, they ſacrificed with fire: by this ſacrifice, 
ſaluting the viſible celeſtial Gods, and ren- 
dering them through the miniſtry of fire 
immortal honours. For we preſerve as ſa- 
cred to thoſe divinities, a perpetual fire in 
our temples; ſince this element is moſt ſimi- 
lar to their lucid frames. But with reſpect 
to fumigations from herbs produced by the 
earth, they called the cenfer or pan, in 
which the herbs were burnt, d., and 
te perform ſacrifice Wy, and the ſacrifices 
themſelves Yo6ar; all which we have erro- 
neouſly interpreted, as if theſe words were 

- ſignatures 
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ſignatures of that error, which afterwards 
crept in among us; and hence it is that we 
call the worſhip conſiſting from the e 
ter of animals dc iat. 

Indeed ſo great was the care of the : an- 
cients, in retaining their primeval cuſ- 
. toms, that they uttered imprecations a- 
gainſt thoſe who deſerted the old manner, 
and introduced a new one: and therefore 
they called thoſe herbs with which we 
now fumigate egupara, aromatics. But the 
antiquity of the above mentioned fumi- 
gations will be perceived by him who con- 
fiders that even now many odorous kinds 
of wood, cut into fragments, are employed 
in ſacrifice. From whence it happened that 
the earth now bearing trees together with 
graſs, its earlieſt production, men at firſt 
eating the fruits of oaks, burned only a 
few of theſe in ſacrifices to the Gods, on 

account 


( 49 ) 
account of the rarity of ſuch ſuſtenance ; 
bur ſacrificed a multitude of the leayes. Af- 
terwards human life paſſed to a gentle diet, 
and ſacrifices were performed with nuts; 
from whence the proverb originated, 
ans pd, enough of the oak. 
gut among the fruits of Ceres, after the 
firſt appearance of leguminous barley, man- 
kind were accuſtomed to ſprinkle it, made 
into an entire maſs, in their firſt ſacrifices. 
Afterwards breaking the barley, and dimi- 
niſhing the nent into meal, having 
concealed the inſtruments of ſo great a 
work, which afford divine aſſiſtance to hu- 
man life, they approached theſe as certain 
ſacred concerns. But they caſt the . firſt 
fruits of the barley (when bruiſed into 
meal) and which was more eſteemed than 
when whole, into the fire, in ſacrifice to 
the Gods: from whence even now, at the 


concluſion of the ſacrifice, we make uſe of 
E meal 
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meal mixed with wine and oil. By this 
cuſtom indeed we indicate from whence, 
and from what beginnings ſacrifices have 
increaſed to the preſent ſtate : but, at the 
ſame. time, we do not conſider why ſuch 
things are performed. Mankind proceed- 
ing from theſe ſmall beginnings, and the 
earth yielding an abundant ſupply of corn 
and various fruits, they judged that the 
firſt produce of all the reſt ſhould be of- 
fered in ſacrifices, with a view of pleaſing 
the various orders of the Gods: ſelecting 
many things for this purpoſe, and mingl- 
ing not a few others with theſe, if they 
poſſeſſed any thing beautiful, and on ac- 
count 'of its odoriferous nature accom- 
modated to divine ſenſation. With ſome 
of theſe, formed into garlands, they en- 
circled the ſtatues of the Gods; and others 
they ſacrificed with fire. Likewiſe to the 
Gods as the proper cauſes, -they. poured 
19:7 3 forth 


* 

forth the divine drops of wine, and honey, 
and oil, when their uſes Were firſt _ 
vered. 

The truth of the ae aps 
pears to be confirmed bythe proceſſion cele- 
brared even now at Athens, in honour of the 
ſun and the hours. For in this ſolemnity 
graſs is carried about, enwrapping the ker- 
nels of olives, attended with figs, all kinds 
of pulſe, oaken boughs or acorns, the 
fruit of the ſtrawberry, wheat, and barley, 
a maſs of dried figs, cakes compoſed from 
the meal of wheat and barley, heaped in a 
pyramidal form, and laſt of all olives.” 
Theophraſtus then proceeds to ſhew the 
impropriety of animal facrifices, after 
which he adds: gut the utility of fruits 


is the firſt and greateſt of every produc- 


tion; the fitſt fruits of which are to be ſa- 
crificed to the Gods alone, and to the 
Earth, the prolific parett of every hetb. 

E 2 For 
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For Earth is the common Veſta of Gods 
and men, on whoſe fertile ſurface. reclin- 
ing, as on the ſoft boſom of a mother or a 
nurſe, we ought to celebrate her divinity 
with hymns, and incline to her with filial 
affection, as to the ſource of our exiſtence. 
F or thus, when we approach to the con- 
cluſion of our mortal life, we ſhall be 
thought worthy of a reception into the ce- 
leſtial regions, and of an aſſociation with 
the race of immortal Gods, who now be- 
hold us venerating their divinities with 
thoſe fruits, of which they are the authors, 
and ſacrificing in their honour every herb 
of the all-bearing earth ; at the ſame time 


not eſteeming every thing worthy or proper 
to be offered as a teſtimony of our homage. 
For as every thing indiſcriminately is not 
to be ſacrificed to the Gods, ſo perhaps we 
cannot find any thing ſufficiently worthy, | 
with which we may worſhip them as they 
92 | * deſerve.” 
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deſerve.” Thus far Theophraſtus. Por- 
phyry then proceeds to ſhew after what 
manner thoſe ought to facrifice who pro- 
poſe an intellectual life, as the ultimate 
object of their purſuit. a ' 

« [et us alſo,” ſays he, * ſacrifice, but 
in a manner becoming the offspring of in- 
tellect, bringing with us the moſt exalted 
offerings, with our moſt exalted powers. 
To the Divinity indeed, who is above all 
things, as a wiſe man ſaid, neither ſa- 
crificing nor dedicating any thing ſenſible 
or material; for there is nothing ſubſiſting 
by material concretion, which muſt not be 
deemed impure by a nature entirely free 
from the contagion of body. Hence even 
the diſcourſe, which 1s proffered by the 
voice is not proper to be addreſſed to a 
cauſe ſo ſublime and ineffable ; nor the in- 
ternal ſpeech of the ſoul, if contaminated 
with any perturbation, or mixed with any 

E 3 of 
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of the ſenſible phantaſms of imagination. 
But we ought to worſhip the ſupreme God, 
in the moſt profound and pure filence ; and 
with the pureſt thoughts concerning his 
exalted nature. It is requiſite, therefore, 
that having conjoined and aſſimilated our- 
ſelves to him, we ſhould approach this 
ſublime principle with a pious ſacrifice, 
which may redound to his praiſe, and ta 
our ſafety, But ſuch a ſacrifice can only 
be performed by contemplating his divis 
nity with a ſoul free from material affec+ 
tions, and with the rational eye filled with 
intellectual light. But to the offspring of 
this firſt God (I mean the intelligible di- 
vinities) we ſhould preſent the ſacrifice of 
hymns, compoſed by the rational principle, 
For it is cuſtomary to offer the firſt-fruits of 
ſuch things as every God beſtows upon us; 
by which he nour iſhes and ſupports our ex- 
iſtence, and which are ſubſervient to the 

pur- 


65 


purpoſes of ſacrifice. As the huſbandman; 
therefore, performs ſacred rites, by preſent- 
ing handfuls of pulſe and fruits, ſo ought 


ve to ſacrifice our pureſt: thoughts, and 
other goods of the ſoul, thanking the di- 
vinities for the ſublime contemplations 
they afford us, and for truly feeding our 
intellectual part with the ſpeculation of 
their eſſences; for, converſing with us, 
and appearing to our mental ſight; for 
ſhining upon us with divine ſplendours 
and by this means procuring for us true 
falvation. | E 
& But an exerciſe of this kind ĩs 1 
ed in an indolent manner, by many who 
apply themſelves to philoſophy, and who 
more ſedulouſly cultivating fame than ho- 
nouring the divinity, are wholly employed 
about ſtatues, taking no care to learn after 
what manner, or whether or not theſe in- 
tellectual beings are to be adored ; not by 


E 4 pro- 
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properly conſulting divine concerns, are 
they anxious to know, in how great a de- 
gree, we ought to ſtrive after an union with 
theſe exalted natures, With ſuch as theſe 
we by no means contend ; ſince our only 
endeavour is to obtain a knowledge of di- 
vinity, and to imitate pious and ancient 
men, by frequently ſacrificing of that con- 
templation which the Gods have beſtowed 
upon us, and by the uſe of which we are 
partakers of real ſalvation. 

The Pythagoreans indeed who were very 
ſtudious of numbers and lines, for the moſt 
part ſacrificed of theſe to the Gods; deno- 
minating this number Minerva (e), an- 
other Apollo; and again, this Juſtice, and 
another Temperance. They proceeded al- 


(e) In the latter part of this Diſſertation, we ſhall 
ſhew the wonderful agreement of the following 


Hymns, with the names given by r to 
numbers. 


* 


th 
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ſo in a ſimilar manner in geometrical figures. 
Hence they pleaſed the divinities by ſacri- 
fices of this kind, calling each of them by 
their proper names, forthe purpoſe of obtain- 
ingtheir particular requeſts. They often be- 
fides made ſuch invocations ſubſervient to 
the purpoſes of divination ; and if they re- 
quired the inveſtigation of any thing parti- 

cular, they uſed the viſible celeſtial Gods, alſo 
the wandering and fixed ſtars, of all which 
the ſun ought to be placed as a leader, next 

to this the moon; and, as a theologian ob- 
ſerves, we ſhould make fire allied to theſe 
by a proximate conjunction. But the ſame | 
perſon aſſerts that the Pythagoreans ſacri- 
ficed no animal, bur offered the firſt fruits of 
flour and honey, and of the diverſified pro- 
ductlons of the earth; nor kindled fire on | 
the bloody altar, ſays he, with other things 
of a ſimilar nature: but why ſhould I tran- _ 
ſcribe ſuch relations? For he who is truly 

| ſtudious 
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ol the world, poſſeſſing a triple diviſibility, 
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ſtudious of piety, knows why he ought not 
to ſacrifice any thing animated to Gods ; 
but alone to genii, and other powers ſupe- 
rior to man, whether good or bad: he like- 
wiſe knows to what kind of men it belongs 
to ſacrifice theſe, and every circumſtance 
reſpecting thoſe beings, who require ſuch 
ſacrifices to be performed. With regard 
to other particulars I ſhall be filent. But 
what ſome Platoniſts have divulged will 
perſpicuouſly illuſtrate the ſubje& before 
us, which I ſhall relate as follows. 

“The firſt God, ſince he is incorporeal, 
immoveable, and indiviſible, neither ex- 
iſting in any being, place, or time, nor even 


| Eircunaſcribed by, and as it were inveſted 


with himſelf, is in no reſpect indigent of 
any thing external to his nature, as we have 
already obſerved. But this laſt property of 
a divine effence is likewiſe true of the foul 


and 
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and being naturally ſelf- motive, yet ſo con- 
ſtiruted that it chuſes to move in an order - 
ly and beautiful manner, and to agitate the 
corporeal fabric of the world according to 
the-moſt excellent and harmonious reaſons. 
But it aſſociates to itſelf and is circularly 
inveſted with body, although incorpo- 
real and entirely deſtitute of paſſion, But 
to the other Gods, to the world, and to the 
erratic and fixed ſtars, compoſed from body 
and ſoul, and to the viſible divinities, teſti- 
monials of gratitude are to be offered by 
facrificing with inanimate ſubſtances, After 
theſe there remains that multiude of invi- 
ſible beings, which Plato indiſcriminately 
calls demons. Some of theſe are allotted 
a peculiar name by mankind, from whom 
they obtain divine honours and other kinds 
of religious worſhip : but others of theſe 
are for the moſt part calted by no peculiar 
name, but areobſcurely worſhipped by ſome - 
| MN ne PET 
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men, and are denominated according to 
certain ſtreets or cities. But the remaining 
multitude are called by the common name 
of demons. Concerning all theſe, a gene- 
ral perſuaſion obtains, that their influence 
is noxious and malignant if they are once 
angered becauſe their accuſtomed worſhip 
is neglected; and that they are again be- 
nificent if appeaſed by prayers and ſup- 
plications, by ſacrifices and convenient 

1 
Rut the confuſed opinion which ſubſiſts 
concerning theſe beings, and which has 
proceeded to great infamy, requires that we 
ſhould diſtinguiſh their nature according to 
the deciſions of reaſon. After this manner 
then they are diſtributed. As many ſouls as 
proceeding from the univerſal ſoul, admi- 
niſter conſiderable parts of thoſe places 
contained under the lunar orb, who are in- 
deed connected with an aerial part, but ſub- 
| ject 
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ject it to the dominion of reaſon, are to be 
eſteemed good demons. We ought to be- 
lieve that all their operations tend to the 
utility of the concerns ſubject to their do- 
minion, whether they preſide over certain 
animals, or over fruits aſſigned to their 
charge, or over things ſubſervient to theſe 
particulars ſuch as prolific ſhowers, mo- 
derate winds, ſerene weather, and whatever 
is calculated to promote theſe, as a good 
temperament of the ſeaſons of the year, &c. 
They likewiſe adminiſter to us the uſe of 
muſic, and of every diſcipline, together 
with the medicinal and gymnaſtic arts, and 
whatever elſe is allied to theſe. For it is 
impoſſible that ſuch demons can ſupply 
what 1s convenient and proper ; and at 
the ſame time be the authors of things 
deſtructive and improper.  - In this claſs 
tlie meſſengers, as Plato calls them, be- 
tween Gods and men muſt be numbered, 


who convey our prayers and pious offerings 


3 


662) 
to the Gods as judges of our conduct, and 
bring back to us in return divine warnings, 
exhortations, and oracles. But as many 
ſouls as do not properly govern the aerial 
part with which they are connected, but 
are for the moſt part ſubdued by its in- 
fluence, and are agitated and hurried away 
by its brutal power in a raſh and diſorder- 
ly manner, whenever the wrathful irrita- 
tions and deſires of the pneumatic part 
grow ſtrong ; ſouls of this kind are proper- 
ly denominated dæmons, but ought at the 
ſame time to be called malevolent and 
baſe. 

<« All theſe, together with thoſe who ob- 
tain acontrary power, are inviſible, and en- 
tirely imperceptible to human ſenſation ; 
for they are not inveſted like terrene ani- 
mals with a ſolid body ; nor are they. all 
enctued with one ſhape ; but they poſſeſs a 
diverſity of forms. However, the forms 
impreſſed on their aerial part, are ſome- 
2 . times 
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. 

times apparent, and at other times obſcur- 
ed. Sometimes too evil dæmons change 
their ſhapes. But this pneumatic part, fo 
far as corporeal, is ſubje& to paſſion and 
change ; and although it is ſo confined by 
the ' coercive power of theſe demoniacal 
ſouls; that its form continues for a long 
time, yet it is not by this means eternal. 
For it is reaſonable to believe, that ſome- 
thing continually flows from this aerial 
part; and that it receives a nutriment ac- 
commodated to its nature. Indeed the 
Tvwyuaz, Or aerial part of the good demons, 
conſiſts in a certain commenſurate propor- 
tion, in the ſame manner as thoſe bodies 
which are the objects of our preſent percep- 


tion. But the bodies of the malevolent 
dæmons are of a diſcordant temperament, 
on which account they inhabit that aerial 
ſpace proximate to the earth, with a paſſive 
affection; and for the moſt part govern 

| things 
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things ſubject to their dominion with a tur- 
bulent malignity. Hence there is no evil 


vuhich they do not endeavour to perpetrate. 


For their manners are entirely violent and 
fraudulent, and deſtitute of the guardian 
preſer vation of better dæmons; ſo that 
they machinate vehement and ſudden 
Mares with which they ruſh on the un- 
wary; ſometimes endeavouring to conceal 


their incurſions, and ſometimes acting with 


open violence againſt the ſubjects of their 
oppreſſion.” Thus far Porphyry: the 
length of which quotation needs no apo- 
logy ; both on account of its excellence, 
and becauſe the unlearned reader will not 
find it elſewhere in Engliſh, I would alſo 
add that I wifh (with a proper ſenſe of the 
greatneſs of the undertaking) to offer this, 
together with the preceding and ſubſequent 
paraphraſes, as ſpecimens of that method 
mentioned in the Preface to this Work; and 

LES which 
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Which J cannot but conſider as the” beſt 
means of exhibiting the Greek — 
in modern languages. 35.4 1 
Faving then diſcourſed ſo largely from 
Porphyry concerning ſacrifice, and as he 
particularly recommends the ſacrifice per- 
formed by contemplation © and divine 
hymns; let us hear his ſentiments concern” 
ing the nature of prayer, as they are pre- 
ſerved to us by Proclus in his excellent 
Commentary on the Timæus, p. 64. It 
is requiſite (ſays Proclus) before all things, 
that we underſtand ſomething perſpicuouſly: 
concerning the nature of prayer: I mean 
in what its eſſence confiſts, what its per- 
fection is, and from whence it becomes 
natural to our ſouls. He then proceeds 
| 2 To the opinion of Porphyry as fol- 
s. For Porphyry diſcourſing concern- 
ing cya of the ancients as either ap- 
E *« proved 
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proved of, or exploded prayer, leads us 
through various opinions, which I ſhall 
now ſummarily relate. Neither thoſe who 
labour under the firſt kind of impiety, 1 
mean. denying the exiſtence of the Gods, 
claim any advantage to themſelves from 
prayer: nor yet thoſe of the ſecond claſs, 
who entirely. ſubvert a providence; for 
though they acknowledge the exiſtence of 
the Gods, yet they deny their provident 
concern for the affairs of the univerſe, 
Nor again thoſe of a third order, who 
though they confeſs that there are Gods, 
and that their providence extends to the 
world, yet conſider all things as produced: 
by the divinities from neceſſity: for the 
utility of prayer is derived from ſuch 
things as are contingent, and may have & 
different exiſtence. But thofe who RO 
acknowledge the R of the Gods, and 
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their continual providence, and that ſome 
events are contingent, and may ſubſiſt in a 
different manner; theſe men indeed may 
be truly ſaid to approve of prayer, and to 
confeſs that the Gods correct our life, and 
Eſtabliſh it in ſafety. Proclus then pro- 
ceeds to relate the reaſons by which Por- 
phyry confirms its utility. He adds 
that prayer in a particular manner pertains 
to worthy men, becaufe it conjoins them 
with divinity; for ſimilars love to be 
united together: but a worthy man is in 
an eminent degree ſimilar to the divine 
natures. We may likewiſe add, that ſince 
good men are placed in cuſtody, and con- 
fined by the dark bands of the body as in 
a priſon, they ought to pray to the Gods, 
that it may be lawful for them to depart 
from hence. Beſides, ſince we are as child- 


ren torn from the boſom. of our parent, 


F we 
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we ought on this account to requeſt by 
our prayers that we may return to the 
Gods our true intellectual parents. If this 


is the caſe, do not they who deny that 
-prayers are to be offered to the Gods, and 
>, who prevent their ſouls from being united 


with the divinities, that is with beings 
more excellent than themſelves, appear 
fimilar to thoſe who are deprived of their 


parents? Laſtly, all nations who have 
flouriſhed in the exerciſe of wiſdom, have 
applied themſelves to divine prayers : as 
the Bramins among the Indians, the Magi 
among the Perſians, and amongſt the 
_ Greeks alſo, thoſe who have excelled in the 


ſcience of theology : for on this account 
they inſtituted myſteries and initiarory 
rites (rehtza,.) Beſides, this conſideration 
is not to be omitted, that ſince we are a part 
or this univerſe, it is conſonant to reaſon 

that 


a 

that we ſhould be dependent on it for ſup- 
port. For a converſion to the univerſe pro- 
cures _—_ to every thing which 1t con- 
tains. If therefore you poſleſs virtue, it is 
in you ſhould invoke that divinity 
which previouſly comprehended in himſelf 
every virtue: for univerſal good is the 
cauſe of that good which belongs to you 
by participation. And if you ſeek after 
ſome corporeal good, the world is endued 
with a power which contains univerſal 
body. From hence therefore it is neceſſary 
that perfection ſhould alſo extend to the 
parts. Thus far that moſt excellent philo- 
ſopher Porphyry; in which quotation, as 
well as the preceding, the reader muſt 
doubtleſs confeſs, that Proclus did not 
without reaſon admire him, for what he 
calls his ra ttporeimn voiuaſa, Or conceptions | 
adapted to holy concerns; for ſurely no 

F 3 philo- 
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philoſopher ever poſſeſſed them in a more 
eminent degree. _ 

If it ſhould be aſked, in what the power 
of prayer conſiſts, according ta theſe 
philoſophers ? I anſwer, in a certain ſym- 
pathy and ſimilitude of natures to each 
other: juſt as in an extended chord, where 
When the loweſt part is moved, the higheſt 
preſently after gives a reſponſive motion. 

Or as in the ſtrings of a muſical inftrument, 
| attempered to the fame harmony; one 
chord trembling from the pulſation of 
another, as if it were endued with ſenſa- 
tion from ſymphony, So in the univerſe, 
there is one harmony though compoſed 
from contraries; ſince they are at the 
fame time familar and allied to each other. 
For from the ſoul of the warld, like an 
immortal ſelf-motive lyre, life every where 
reſounds, but in ſome things more inferior 


and 
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and remote from perfection than in others. 
And with reſpect to the ſuper-mundane 
Gods, ſympathy and fimilitude ſubſiſts in 
theſe as in their moſt perfect exemplars ; 
from whence they are participated by ſen- 
ſible natures, their obſcure and imperfe& 
e Hence (ſay they) we muſt not 
conceive, that our prayers cauſe any ani- 
madverſion in the Gods, or, properly f peak- 
ing, draw down their beneficence ; but that 
they are rather the means of elevating. the 
ſoul to theſe divinities, and diſpoſing it 
| for the reception of their ſupernal illumi- 
nation. For the divine irradiation, which 
takes place in prayer, ſhines and energizes 
ſpontaneouſly, reſtoring unity to the ſoul, 
and cauſing our energy to become one with 
divine energy. For ſuch, according to theſe 
philoſophers, is the efficacy of prayer, 
that it unites all inferior with all ſuperior 
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beings. Since, as the great Theadorus 
ſays, all things pray except the firſte: 
Indeed ſo great is the power of ſimili- 
tude, that through i Its unifying nature all 
things coaleſce, and impart their particular 
Properties to others. Whilſt primary na- 
tures diſtribute their gifts to ſuch as are 
ſecondary, by an abundant illumination, 
and effects are eſtabliſhed in the cauſes from 
which they proceed, But the connection 
and indiſſoluble ſociety of active univerſals, 
and of paſſive particulars, is every where 
beheld. For _ the generative cauſes of 
things, are contained by ſimilitude i in their 
effects ; and in cauſes themſelves their 
progeny ſubſiſt, comprehended | in perſect 
union and conſent. Hence" tlie celeſtial 


. 


orbs i impart a copious defluxion of good 
to this terreſtrial region ; while ſublunary 


parts, aſſimilered in a, certain reſpect to 
ge 
che 


6 


the heavens, participate a perfection con- 
venient to their nature. yp 

Hence too, from the progreſſions of 
ſimilitude, there are various leaders 1 in che 
univerſe, And many orders of angels 


dancing harmoaiouſly round ' their. ruling 
deities ; together with a a e of 
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mortal animals, * various powers of 
plants. So that all things tend to their 
reſpectiye leaders, and are; as it were 
ſtamped with one ſign of domeſtic unity; 
which is in ſome more evident, and in 
others more obſcure. For indeed ſimili- 
tude in firſt productions ſubſiſts more ap- 
parently; but inthoſe of the middle and ex- 
treme orders i is obſcured i in conſequence of 
the gradations of progreſſion, Hence images 
and * derive their hypoſtaſis ſrom 

conciliat- 


of 


(u) 


dene listing ſimilitude; and every thing 
through this is familiar to itſelf, and to 
Its kindred natures. CONE IG" "Tues 
But it is time to return from this di- 
greffion to the buſitels of ſacrifice and 
Trayer. 1 hat we may therefore have 
2 clearer view of the nature and efficacy 
of each, let us hear the elegant and ſubtle 
Proclus (x), upon ſacrifice and magic, 
r Which che following is a paraphraſe. 
se In the ſame manner as lovers gradual - 
ly advance from that beauty which is ap- 
parent in ſenſible forms, to that which is 
divine; ſo the ancient prieſts, when they 
conſidered that there was a certain alliance 
dan Hinpathy in natural things to each 


(* As a Latin orien ade of this valuable 
work i is publiſhed, the reader will pleaſe to make 
allowances for the Paraphraſe, where it may be 


# 


3 other, 


by. 
other; and of things manifeſt to occult 
powers, and by this means diſcovered 
that all things ſubſiſt in all, they fabricat- 
ed a ſacred ſcience, from this mutual 
ſympathy and fimilarity. Thus they re- 
cognized things ſupreme,” in ſuch as are 
ſubordinate, and the ſubordinate in the 
ſupreme: in the celeſtial regions terrene 
properties ſubſiſting in a cauſal and celeſtial 
manner; and in earth celeſtial properties, 
but according to a terrene condition. For 
how ſhall we account for thoſe plants 
called heliotropes, that is attendants on 
the ſun, moving in correſpondence with 
the revolution of its orb; but ſelenitropes, 
or attendants on the moon, turning in 
exact conformity with her motion? it is 
becauſe all things pray, and compoſe 
hymns to the leaders of their reſpective or- 
ders; but ſome intellectually, and others 


rationally ; 


G 

rationally; ſome in a natural, and others 
after a ſenſible manner. Hence the ſun- 
flower, as far as it is able, moves in a cir- 
eular dance towards the ſun; ſo that if 
any one could hear the pulſation made by 
its circuit in the air, he would perceive 
Jomething, compoſed red a found of this 
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Plant is capable of framing... eee. we 
may behold the ſun and moon in the earth, 
but according to a terrene quality. But 


in the” celeftial regions, all plants, and 
Kones, and animals, poſſeſſing an intellec- 
tual life according to a celeſtial nature. 
Now the ancients having contemplated 
this mutual ſympathy of things, applied 
for occult purpoſes both celeſtial and ter- 


rene natures, by means of which thraugh 
a certain ſimilitude they deduced divine 


virtues into this inferior abode. For in- 
SIP bot 9 5 | 
deed 


Et 772) 
deed ſimilitude itſelf is a ſufficient cavſe 
of binding things together in union and 
conſent. Thus if a piece of paper is 
heated, and afterwards placed near a lamp, 
though it does not touch the fire, the pa- 
| per will be fuddenly inflamed, and the 
flame will deſcend from the ſuperior to the 
inferior parts. This heated paper we 
may compare to a certain relation of in- 
feriors to ſuperiors; and its 12 
mation to the lamp, to the opportune 
uſe of things according to time, place, 
and matter. But the proceſſion of fire 
in the paper aptly repreſents the preſence 
of divine light, to that nature which is 
capable of its reception. Laſtly, the in- 
flammation of the paper may be com- 
pared to the deification of mortals, and 
to the illumination of material natures, 
which are afterwards carried upwards Iike 
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the fire of the paper, from a certain par- 
ticipation of divine ſeed. Again, the lo- 
tus before the riſing of the ſun, folds its 
leaves into itſelf, but gradually expands 
them on its riſing: unfolding them in 
proportion to the ſun's aſcent to the 
zenith; but as ggadually contracting them 
as that luminary deſcends to the weſt. 
Hence this plant by the expanſion and 
contraction of its leaves appears no leſs 
to honour the ſun than men by the 
peſture of their eye-lids, and the motion 


of their lips. But this imitation and cer- 


rain participation of ſupernal light is not 
only . viſible in plants, which poſſeſs 
but a veſtige of life, but likewiſe in par- 
ticular ſtones. Thus the ſun-ſtone, by 
its golden rays, imitates thoſe of the [ 
fun; but the ſtone called the eye of 


heaven, or A? the ſun, has a figure 


7 


ſimilar 
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ſimilar 40 the pupil of an eye, and a ray 
ſhines from the middle of the pupil 
Thus too the lunar ſtone, which has 2 
figure. ſimilar to the moon when horned, 
by a certain change of itſelf, follows the 
lunar motion. Laſtly, the ſtone: called 
Helioſelenus, i. e. of the ſun and moon, 
imitates after a manner the congreſs of 
thoſe luminaries, which it images by its 
colour. So that all things are full of 
divine natures; terreſtrial natures receiving 
the plenitude of ſuch as are celeſtial, but 
celeſtial of ſuperceleſtial eſſences; While 
every order of things proceeds gradually 
in a beautiful deſcent, from the higheft to 
the loweſt. For, whatever is collected into 
one above the e of things, is aſter- 
wards dilated in deſcending, various ſouls 
being diſtributed under their various ruling 


dvinities. In fine, . ſome . turn 
round 
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round correſpondent to the revolutions of 
the ſun, and others after a manner imitate 
the ſolar rays, as the palm and the date: 
ſome the fiery nature of the ſun as the 
laurel, and other a different property. 
For indeed we may perceive the properties 
which are collected in the ſun, every where 
diſttibuted to ſubſequent natures conſtitut- 
ed in a ſolar order; that is, to angels, 
dæmons, ſouls, animals, plants, and 
ſtones. Hence the authors of the ancient 
prieſthood, diſcovered from things appar- 
ent, the worſhip of ſuperior powers, 
while they mingled ſome things, and puri- 
fied with others. They mingled many 
things indeed together, becauſe they ſaw 
that ſome imple ſubſtances poſſeſſed a di- 
vine property (though not taken ng y) 
fufficient to call down | that partfeular 
power, "of which they were participants. 

* Hence 
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Hence by the mingling of many things 
together, they attrafted upon us a ſuper- 

nal influx; and by the compoſi ition of 
one thing from many, they ſymboliſed with 

that one, which is above many; and'com-' 
poſed ſtatues from the mixtures of various 
ſubſtances, conſpiring in ſympathy and 
conſent. Beſides this, they collected com- 

poſite odours, by a divine art, into one, 

comprehending a multitude of powers, and 
ſymboliſing with the unity of a divine 
eſſence. Conſidering befides, that diviſion 
debilitates each of theſe, but that mingl- 
ing them together reſtores them to the 
idea of their exemplar; hence the ancient 
prieſts, by the mutual relation and fympa-/ 
thy of things to one another, collected 
their virtues into one, but expelled them 
by repugnaney and antipathy; purifying, 
when it was requiſite, with fulphur and 
G birumen, 
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bitumen, and the ſprinkling of marine 
water. For ſulphur purifies from the 
ſharpneſs of its odour; but marine water 
on account of its fiery portion. Beſides 
this, in the worſhip of the Gods, they 


offered animals, and other ſubſtances con- 


gruous to their nature; and received in 


the firſt place the powers of dæmons as 


proximate to natural ſubſtances and opera- 


tions, by whoſe aſſiſtance they evocated 
theſe natural bodies to which they approach 
ed into their preſence. Afterwards they 
proceeded from demons to the powers and 
energies of the Gods, partly indeed from 
dzmoniacal inſtruction, but partly by 


their own induſtry, aptly interpreting 
ſymbols, and aſcending \to a proper, in- 
telligence of the Gods. And laſtly. lay- 
ing aſide natural ſubſtances and their 
1 ib received theraſclves into - 
the 


* 
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the communiom and fellowſhip of the Gods. 
Thus far Proclus, and thus much for the 
theological doctrine of Orpheus, as con- 
tained in the works of the latter Platoniſts. 
I perſuade myſelf enough has been ſaid in 
this Diſſertation to convince every thinking 
and liberal mind, that the Greek theology 
as profeſſed and underſtood by the Greek 
philoſophers, is not that abſurd and non- 
ſenſical ſyſtem, repreſented by modern 
prejudice and ignorance, as the creed of 
the ancients. In conſequence of a blind 
and miſtaken zeal it is common to ridicule 
the opinions of the ancient philoſophers, 


in order to eſtabliſh the certainty of the 5 


Chriſtian religion. But ſurely revelation 
does not require ſo unwarrantable and 
feeble a ſupport, which in reality only be- 
trays the cauſe it endeavours to defend, by 
giving infidels occaſion to ſuſpect, either 

G 2 weakneſs 
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weakneſs in its evidence, or obſcurity in 
its fundamental doctrines. Beſides, the 
generality of theſe uncandid opponents 
know nothing of the Platonical writers, 
from whom alone genuine information 
can be derived on this ſublime and intri- 
cate ſubje&; and from whoſe works the 
preceding Diſſertation has been ſo abun- 
dantly enriched. Were theſe invaluable 
books more generally known and under- 
ſtood, if they did not refine our taſte, at 
preſent ſo depraved, they would at leaſt 
reach us to admire the ſtrength which hu- 
man reaſon 1s capable of exerting, and'to 
be more modeſt in our pretenſions to wiſ- 
dom; they would filence ignorant de- 
elaimers, and ſtop the immenſe increaſe of 
books on modern philoſophy, which are 
ſo rapidly haſtening to the abyſs of forget- 
fulneſs, like ſtreams into the ocean from 
which they originally flowed. Ster. 
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SECT. III. 
BUT it is now time to ſpeak of the 
following Hymns, of which, as we have 
before obſerved, Onomacritus is the reput- 
ed author. And firſt, with regard to the 
dialect of theſe Hymns, Geſner well ob- 
ſerves it ought to be no objection to their 
antiquity. For though, according to 
(x) Iamblichus, the Thracian Orpheus, 
who is more ancient than thoſe noble 
poets Homer and Heſiod, uſed the Doric 
dialect; yet the Athenian Onomacritus, 
who, agreeable to the general opinion of | 
antiquity, is the author of all the works 
now extant, aſcribed to Orpheus /. might 


either, 


(]) De W c. 34. p- 169. Kuft. 
O) Philoponus obſerves, in his Commentary on 
Ariſtotle s books of the Soul, that Ariſtotle calls 
G 3 the 
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Either, preſerving the ſentences and a 
great part of the words, only change the 
dialect, and teach the ancient Orpheus 
to ſpeak Homerically, or as I may fay 
Solonically: or might arbitrarily add or 
take away what he thought proper, which 
Herodotus relates was his practice, with 
reſpect to the oracles. Geſner adds, that 
it does not appear probable to him that 
Onomacritus would dare to invent all he 
writ, ſince Orpheus muſt neceſſarily, at 
that time, have been in great repute, and 
a variety of his verſes in circulation: and 
he concludes with obſerving that the ob- 


the Orphic verſes reputed, becauſe they appear 
not to have been written by Orpheus himſelf, as 
Ariſtotle affirms in his book concerning philoſophy. 
For the Dogmata contained in them were indeed his, 
but Onomaecritus is reported to have put them into 


verſe. 
jection 


EM 7 
jection of the Doric diale& ought to be of 
no more weight againſt the antiquity of 
the preſent works, than the Pelaſgic let- 


ters, which Orpheus uſed WR to 
Diodorus Siculus. FT. 0 by 


The hymns of Orpheus are not only 
mentioned by Plato in his Eighth Eook of 
Laws, but alſo by Pauſanias (a), whoſe 
words are tranſlated as follows by the au- 
thor of the Letters on Mythologs (3). 
The Thracian Orpheus (ſays Pauſanias) 
Was repreſented on mount Helicon, with 
TEAETH (initiation or religion) by his ſide, 
and the wild beaſts of the wogds, ſome in 
marble, ſome in bronze, ſtanding round 
him. His hymns are known by thoſe who 
have ſtudied the poets to be both ſhort and 
few in number. The Lycomedes, an Athen- 


(a) In Boeotitis p. 770. (3) Page 167. 
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ian family dedicated to ſacred muſic, have 
them all by heart, and ſing them at their 
ſolemn myſteries. They are but of the 
' ſecond claſs for elegance, being far excell- 
ed by Homer's in that reſpe&. But our 
religion has adopted the hymns of Orpheus, 

and has not done the ſame honour to the 
' hymns of Homer.” To the teſtimony of 
Pauſanias may be added that of Suidas, 
who; among the writings of the Libethrian 
Orpheus mentions Hera, or initiations, 
which he ſays are by ſome aſcribed to Ono- 
macritus (c). And Scaliger well obſerves, 
in his notes to theſe hymns, that they 
ought rather to be called initiations, becauſe 
they contain only invocations of the Gods, 


| (e) It is 3 * Sextus Empiricus more 
than once mentions Oncmacritus in the * 


Oreuargil@- i» Toig Oę pH 
ſuch 


1 
ſuch as the initiated in myſteries are accuſ- 
tomed to uſe; but they do not celebrate 
the nativities, actions, &c. of the divini- 
ties, as it is uſual in hymns. It is on this 
account we have entitled them myſtical 
initiations, which is doubtleſs their pro- 
per appellation. The author too of the 
Allegories in the Theogony of Heſiod (4), 
relating the powers of the planets on 
things inferior, expreſsly mentions theſe 
hymns, or rather initiations, and many of 
the compound epithets with which they 
abound (e). From all which it is evident 
that the following Hymns were written 
by the Athenian Onomacritus, and are the 
ſame with thoſe ſo much celebrated by 
antiquity, Indeed it is not probable they 
ſhould be the invention of any writer more 
(4) Page 267, 
() Vide Fabric, Bib, p. 124 


modern 
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modern than the above period, as it muſt 
have been ſo eaſy to detect the forgery, 
from the origiual 1nitiations which, were 
even extant at the time in which Suidas 
lived. 1 4 8 

In the former part of this Diſſertation, 
we aſſerted that we ſhould derive all our 
information concerning the Orphic theo- 
5 logy, from the writings of the Platoniſts; 
not indeed without reaſon. For this ſub- 
lime theology deſcended from Orpheus to 
Pythagoras, and from Pythagoras to 
Plato; as the following teſtimonies evince. 
% Timzus (ſays Proclus) (J) being a Py- 
thagorean, follows the Pythagoric princi- 
' ples, and theſe are the Orphic traditions ; for 
what Orpheus delivered myſtically in ſe- 
cret diſcourſes, theſe Pythagoras learned 


(F) In Timzum p- 291. 
when 


A 
when he was initiated by Aglaophemus in 
the Orphic myſteries,” Syrianus too 
makes the Orphic and Pythagoric princi- 
ples to be one and the ſame; and; accord- a 
ing to Suidas, the ſame Syrianus compoſed 
a book, entitled the Harmony of Orpheus, 
Pythagoras and | Plato (g). And again 
Proclus (): it is Pythagorical to follow 
the Orphic genealogies; for from the Or- 
phic tradition downward by Pythagoras, 
the ſcience concerning the Gods was deriv- 
ed to the Greeks.“ And elſewhere (i), 
« All the theology of the Greeks is the pro- 
geny of the ſacred initiations (uwrayuyle) 
of Orpheus. For Pythagoras firſt learned 
the orgies of the Gods from Aglaophemus z 
but Plato was the ſecond who received a 


(C) Tone Ogptur, oba og, x aallosos. 
(2 In Tim. P · 289. git 
() In Theol. Plat, p. 13. | 
| 2M perfect 


8 
. 
perfect ſcience of theſe, both from the 
Pythagoric, and Orphic writings.” Now in 
conſequence of theſe teſtimonies, our hymns 
ought to agree with the doctrine of Pytha- 
goras ; eſpecially ſince Onomacritus, their | 
| author, was of that ſchool. And that 
they do ſo, the following diſcovery abun- 
1 evinces. 

Photius, in his Bibliotheca, has preſerved 
to us part of a valuable work, written by 
Nicomachus the Pythagorean, entitled 
Theological Arithmetic; in which he aſ- 
cribes particular epithets, and the names 
of various divinities to numbers, as far as 
to ten. There is likewiſe a curious work 
of the ſame title, by an anonymous writer, 
which is extant only in manuſcript. From 
theſe two, and from occaſional paſſages re- 
ſpecting numbers according to Pythagoras, 
found in the Platonic writers, Meurſius 

2 has 


C % )» 


has compoſed a book, which, he calls 
Denarius Pythagoricus ; and which, is an 


inyaluable treaſure to ſuch as are ſtudious 


of the ancient philoſophy, On peruſing 
this learned book, it ſeemed to me neceſ- 
ſary, that as the divinities, aſcribed to each 
number, had a particular relation to one 
another, they ſhould alſo have a mutual 
agreement in the following hymns. And 
on the compariſon I found the moſt: perfect 
ſimilitude : a few inſtances of which I 
hall ſelect, leaving a more accurate in- 
veſtigation of this matter to the learned 
and philoſophical reader. 1 
In the firſt place then, among the va- 
rious names aſcribed to the monad or 
unity, are thoſe of the following Gods; 
viz. the Sun, "Jupiter, Love, Proteus, 
Veſta. Now ein the hymn to the Sun we 
find * alavals Zb, O immortal 
J ove. 
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Jove. In that to Love myiour, or 
wandering fire, which is likewiſe found in 
the hymn to the Sun. In the hymn to 
Love, that deity is celebrated as having 
the keys of all things 50, - viz. of #ther, 
heaven, the deep, the earth, &c. And 
Proteus is invoked as poſſeſſing the keys 
of the deep (J). Again, Veſta, in the Or- 
phic hymns, is the ſame with the mother of 
the Gods; and the mother of the Gods is 
celebrated as always governing rivers, 
and every ſea (n); which perfectly agrees 
with the appellations given both to Love 
and Proteus. Again, among the various 
epithets aſcribed to the duad, or number 
two, are, Phanes, Nature, Juſtice, Rhea, 


* 


3 nAnige TRY | 
_ AibieS, Beanie, WAS: ug | 1 
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MN | Diana, 


C MF. 
Diana, Cupid, Venus, Fate, Death, &c. 
Now Phanes, in the Orphic hymns, is che 
ſame with Protogonus; and Nature is 
called mgwroywia, or firſt- born, and dan, or 
Juſtice, as alſo æergoheni, or Fate. Liłe- 
wiſe Rhea is denominated g%yarep Toryuigpe | 
IToroyeroie, or daughter, of much formed 
Protogonus; and ia the ſame hymn the 
reader will find other epithets, which 
agree with the appellation given to Nature. 
Again, both Nature 9 ad Diana are called 
dLudbexeia, or ſwiftly bringing forth; and 
Love as well as Nature is called dn, or 
two-fold. In like manner Rhea and Venus 
agree, for he ſays of Venus nder yay i. 
eien ich, for all things are from thee; and 
of Rhea, MiTnp uy Ts Jed 5% IynT@v arlpanaoy, | 
or mother of Gods and mortal men. After 
which he expreſsly ſays that earth and hea- 
ven, the {ca and the air, proceed from her 


divinity... 
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divinity, Beſides this, he celebrates Ve- 
nus as governing the three Fates; g 
ne rlai vie vd wager, And laſtly he ſays 
of Love, aſter repreſenting that Deity as 
inveſted with the keys of all things; 
thou alone ruleſt the governments of all 
theſe (u); which he likewiſe affirms of 
Death in the ſame words. And thus much 
for the duad. The triad, or number three, 
they denominated Juno, Latona, Thetis, 
Hecate or Diana, Pluto, Tritogenia or 
Minerva, &c. Now Latona and Thetis, 
are each of them called in theſe initiations, 
xvavirenx®@- or dark-veiled; and Minerva 


and the Moon, who is the ſame with Diana, 
Sus Y dem, female and male. The te- 


- 


(#) In the hymn to Love M, yag rd ru 
eimer n And in that to Death 7 rauen | 
Pray ones errime. « Utt: 


tra 
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trador numberfour, they denominated Her- 
cules, Vulcan, Mercury, Bacchus, two-mo- 
thered, Baſſarius, key-keeper of nature, 
Maſculine, Feminine, the World, (which 
in theſe initiations is the ſame with Pan) 
Harmony, Juſtice. Now Onomacritus calls 
Hercules and Vulcan, Kapregox51p, or ſtrong- 
handed ; and he celebrates Hercules and 
Mercury as “ having an almighty heart.“ 

maſupaTi; 179g Lav. And ſo of the reſt; 
The pentad or number of five they called 
Nature, Pallas, Immortal, Providence, 
Nemeſis, Venus, Juſtice, &c. Now Na- 
ture is called in theſe hymns, or rather in- 
ations zανẽ e eg, or much- mechanic 
Mother, and rarro re, Or univerſal Art- 
iſt; and Minerva is denominated unree 
reads, or Mother of Arts. Likewiſe Na- 
ture is expreſsly called aαπα?ÿX‚ Ts Tyovoicy 
or Immortal, and Providence. The hexad 
or number Uk, they denominated, Venus, 
| HE O each, 
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Health, the World, Baahuchiru, or far- 
darting, (becauſe compounded of the 
triad, which is called Hecate), Perſæa, 
triform, Amphitrite, &c. Now Venus, as 
we have already obſerved in the names of 
the duad, is ſaid to be the ſource of all 
things; and Health is expreſsly called 
vnreg d rare, or Mother of all things. 
Again the heptad, or number ſeven they 
called Fortune, Minerva, Mars, &c. 
And Fortune, in theſe initiations, is the 
ſame with Diana or the Moon, who is call- 
ed male and female as well as Minerva; and 
Minerva and Mars are each of them denomi— 
nated NN Or armipotent, and Minerva 
reh che, ON full of warlike tumult. The 
ogdoad, or number eight, they called 
Rhea, Love, Neptune, Law. And the 
Mother of the Gods, who is the ſame with 
Rhea, is repreſented as we have obſerved on 
the monad, as governing rivers and a 

| | ca; 


1 


ſea ; and Love is ſaid to have the keys of 


all things; of heaven, the deep, &e. 

The ennead, or number nine, they deno- 
minate Ocean, Prometheus, Vulcan, Pœan 
(i. e. Apollo or the Sun), Juno, Proſerpine, 
&c. Now Saturn (who is called in theſe 


initiations Prometheus) and Ocean, are each 


of them celebrated as the ſource of Gods 
and men: and Vulcan is expreſsly called 
xo or the Sun. And laſtly they denomi- 
nated the decad, Heaven, the Sun, Un- 
wearied, Fate, Phanes, Neceſſity, &c. 


Hence Heaven is called in theſe initiations 
ot aro, or Guardian of all things; 


and the Sun T5o94aat, or faithful Guardian; 
and axduz or Unwearied, is an appellation 
of the Sun, in the hymn to that Deity. 
The reader too will find 'many epithets in 
the hymn to Protogonus or Phanes, corre- 
ſponding with thoſe of the Sun. And thus 
much for the agreement of. theſe hymns, 
„ H | with 
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with the Pythagoric names of nümbem. 
The limits of the preſent work will not 


permit me to be more explicit on this par- 
ticular; but he who wiſhes to underſtand 


the meaning of many of the preceding ap- 


pellations, may conſult the valuable book 


of Meurſius, already cited, where he will 


meet with abundant matter for deep ſpecu- 
lation. But before I conclude this Diſ- 


. ſertation, I muſt beg leave to acquaint the 
reader with another diſcovery which I have 


made reſpecting theſe hymns, equally 
curious with the former. 


Ficinus, on Plato's Theology (a), has 


the following remarkable paſſage, tranſ- 


lated, moſt likely from ſome manuſcript 


work of Proclus, as I conjecture from its 
concluſion; for, unfortunately, he does not 


@- 


acquaint us with the author. © Thoſe 


(4) Lib. iv. p. 128. 


who 
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who profeſs „ fays he, the Orphic theology, 
conſider a two-fold power in ſouls and in the 
celeſtial orbs: the one conſiſting in know- 
ledge, the-other in vivifying and governing 
the orb with which that power is connected. 
Thus in the orb of the earth, they call the 
noſtic power Pluto, the other Proſer- 
pine (). In water, the former power 
Ocean, and the latter Thetis. In air, 
that thundering Jove, and this Jang, In 
fire, that Phanes, and this Aurora. In 
the ſoul of the 1 lunar ſphere, they call the 
noſtic power  Licnitan Bacchus, the other 
Thalia, In the ſphere of Mercury, that 
Bacchus Silegus, this Euterpe. In the 
orb of Venus, that Luyſius Bacchus, this 


(5) The reader. may obſerve that this two · fold 
power is divided into male and female; the reaſon 
of which diſtribution y we * already affigned 
from Proclus, EY 


21 97 7 It 2161 n 11 | 
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Erato. In the ſphere of the ſun, that 
Trietericus Bacchus, this Melpomene. 


In the orb of Mars, that Baſſareus Bac- 


chus, this Clio. In the ſphere of Jove, that 
Sebazius, this Terpſichore. In the orb 


of Saturn, that Amphietus, this Polymnia. 


In the eighth ſphere, that Pericionius, 
this Urania. But in the ſoul of the world, 
the noſtic power, Bacchus Eribromus, 
but the animating power Calliope. From 


all which the Orphic theologers infer; that 


the particular epithets of Bacchus are 
compared with -thoſe of the Muſes on 
this account, that we may underſtand the 
powers of the Muſes, as intoxicated with 
the nectar of divine knowledge; and 
may conſider the nine Muſes, and nine 
Bacchuſes, as revolving round one Apollo, 


| that is about the ſplendor of one inviſible 


Sun.” The greater part of this fine paſſage is 
preſeryed 


| ( 103 ) 
preſerved by Gyraldus, in his Syntagma de 
Muſis, and by Natales Comes, in his My- 
thology, but without mentioning the origi- 
nal author. Now if the Hymn to the 
Earth, is compared with the Hymns to 
Pluto and Proſerpine; the one to Ocean, 
with that to Thetis; and ſo of the other 
elements agreeable to the preceding ac - 
count, we ſhall diſcover a wonderful ſimili- 
tude. And with reſpect to the celeſtial 
ſpheres, Silenus Bacchus, who, according to 
the preceding account, ſhould agree with 
Mercury, is called in theſe initiations 
1 , or Nouriſhment, and Mercury, 
Troprexes, or Nouriſher. Venus, who ſhould 
agree with Lyſius Bacchus, is called zpogia 
or Occult, and igarenMxaucs, or Tovely- 
haired, and os Baxxow rages, or vener- 
able attendant of Bacchus; and Lyſius is 
denominated »pul{yor, or an occult off- 
85 H 4 1 ſpring, 
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Jpring and zaauibeice, or fair-haired. In 
like manner. Trietericus Bacchus is .called 
waidy Ng Y, or Apollo pouring golden 
light, which evidently agrees with the 
ſun. Again, Baſſarius Bacchus is celebrat- 
ed as rejoicing in ſwords and blood,  « 
ige Naufeig, 10 ala, % N. which plainly 
_ correſponds with Mars, as the hymn to 
that Deity evinces in a particular manner. 
Sebazius and Jupiter evidently agree, for 
for Sebazius is expreſsly called vi>- Kors, 
fon of Saturn. And Amphietus' is cele- 
brated as moving in concert with the Cit 
cling hours, vag #avay 74 Kogds Tm xo 
3 Seat, which correſponds with Saturn, Who 
| is called 1 in theſe Hymns Tas, or the 
885 (ON And aftly, Dionyſius who is 


* called 
A 0 t et | 
(e) 1 have W Cy - 8 5 
eighth ſphere and Pericionius from neceſſity, be. 
cauſe there 1 is no hymn W. the following to that 
An ©. | arb 
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called in theſe Initiations /Eribromus, is 
denominated duisura, or two-horned, which 
is alſo an epithet of Pan, or the ſoul of the 
world. And thus much for the doctrine 
of theſe Hymns, ſo far as is requiſite to 
an introductory Diſſertation. What far- 
ther light we have been able to throw on 
theſe myſterious remains of antiquity, will 
appear in our following Notes. 8 11 the 
valuable Commentary of Proclus on the 


pert Cratylus of Plato was once publiſhed, I 


am perfuaded we ſhould find them full of 

the moſt recondite antiquity (4): but as 
| this 

; Aline n | | LO wm Wig.” 

orb. And I, have not contraſted Licnitan Bacchus 

with the lunar Sphere, becauſe the reſemblance is 


not apparent ; though doubtleſs there! is a OO 223 
ſimilitude. 


(d) This 18 evident from the following epiſtle of 
Lucas Holſtenius to P. Lambecius, preſerved by 
Fabricius in that excellent work, his Bibliotheca 
Greca. tom. 1. p. 117, Habeo et Orphei exemplar 
non 


- 


* 
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this is not to be expected in the preſent 
age, the lovers of ancient wiſdom, will I 
doubt not, gratefully accept the preced- 
ing and ſubſequent elucidations. For on 
a ſubject ſo full of obſurity as the preſent, 
a glimmering light is as conſpicuous, and 
as agreeable to the eye of the mind, as a 
ſmall ſpark in profound darknefs 1 is to the 
e ſight. 


non contemnendum, ex quo Argonautica plurimis 
locis emendavi. Auctor ille huc uſque a Criticorum 


et Correctorum vulgo derelictus tuam expoſcere 
videtur operam, Hymni autem rcconditz antiqui- 


tatis pleniflimi juſtum commentarium merentur, | 
quem vel unius Procli ſcripta ar tibi inſtruent, 


ut ex notis meis ad Salluſtium Philoſophum pro- 
ſpicies: ne quid de cæteris, quos apud me habeo, 


Platonicis nunc dicam, in quibus +35 wulwns 
dio g theſaurus latet. 
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TO MUSE US 


TTEND Muſzus to my ſacred ſong, 
And learn what rites to ſacrifice belong. 
Jove I invoke, the earth, and ſolar light, 


The moon's pure N and the ſtars of night ; - 
Thee 


* As theſe Hymns, though ſull of the moſt recondite an- 
tiquity, have never yet been commented on by any one, the 
deſigu of the following notes, is to elucidate, as much as poſſi- 
ble, their concealed meaning, and evince their agreement 
with the Platonic philoſophy. Hence they will be wholly of 
the philoſophic kind: for they who defire critical and philolo- 

gical information, will meet with ample ſatisfaction in the 
notes of the learned Geſner, to his excellent edition of the 
Orphic Remains. 

The preſent Introductioſi to Muſzus, the ſon of Orpheus, is, 
as Geſner obſerves, a ſummary of the work, without being 
ſervilely confined to the exa& number of divinitics: and the 
reader will pleaſe. to obſerve through the whole of theſe 

Hymns, that the Orphic method of inſtruction confiſts 3 in 
ſignifying divine concerns by ſymbols alone. And here j it 
will be neceſſary to ſpeak of philoſophical mythology ; ; 2s an 
accurate conception of its nature, will throw a general light 

on 


| 
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Thee Neptune, ruler of the ſea profound, 5 
Dark-hair'd, whoſe waves ow the ſolid ground ; 
Ceres 


—— — 
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on the Hymns, and, I hope, contribute to the diſperſion of 
that gloom in which this ſublime ſubject has been hitherto 
involved, through the barbarous ſyſtems of modern mytholo- 
giſts. Proclus then, on Plato's Republic, p. 170, obſerves, that 
there are two kinds of fables: one, accommodated to puerile 
inſtitution, but the other full of divine fury, which regards 
univerſal nature more than the ingenuity of the auditors. 
He then obſerves that the hearers of fables, are likewiſe to be 
diſtingniſhed: for ſome are of a puerile and ſimple ingenuity; 
but others are capable of riſing higher, and of eſtimating in- 
tellectually the genera of the Gods, their progreſſions through 
al nature, and their various orders, which are extended to 
the utmoſt bounds of the univerſe. Hence, ſays he, having 
diſtributed both fables and the hearers of fables into two parts, 
we cannot allow that the fables of Homer and Heſiod are ac- 
commodated to puerile inſtitution; ſince they follow the nature 
and order of the univerſe, and unite with true beings ſuch 
minds as are capable of being elevated to divine confidera- 
tions. | 
Indeed nature herſelf, fabricating the images of intelligible 
eſſences, and of ideas totally deſtitute of matter, purſues 
this deſign by many and various ways, For by parts ſhe 
imitates things deſtitute of all parts, eternal natures by ſuch 
as are temporal, intelligibles by ſenſibles, ſimple eſſences by 
ſuch as are mixt, things void of quantity by dimenſions, and 
things ſtable by unceaſing mutations ; all which” ſhe endea- 
. Yours to expreſs as much as ſhe is able, and as much as the 
aptitude of appearances will permit. Now the authors of 
fables, having perceived, this proceeding of nature, by invent- 
ing reſemblances and images of divine concerns in their verſes, 
. imitated the exalted Ns of exemplars by contrary and moſt 
remote 


(in 


Ceres abundant, and of lovely mien, 
And Proſerpine 1nfernal Pluto's queen 


remote adumbrations: that is, by ſhadowing forth the excel- 
lency of the nature of the Gods by preterhatural concerns: 2 
power more divine than all reaſon, by ſuch as are irrational; 
a a beauty ſuperior to all that is corporeal by things apparently 
baſe, and by this means placed before our eyes the excellence 
of divinity, which far exceeds all that can poſlibly be invented 
or ſaid. After this, in another place of the ſame excellent 
work, he gives us ſome inſtances of the occult ſignifications of 
fables : previouſly obſerving that thoſe names which among us 
denote a worſe condition of being, and have a worſe ſignifica- 
tion, when applied to divine concerns, denote in the figments of 
the poets, a more excellent nature and power. Thus a bond a- 
mong-men, is the impediment and retention of action: but in 
divine concerns it inſinuates a conjunction and ineffable union 
with cauſes; and hence the Saturnian bonds ſignify the union of 
the demiurgus of the univerſe, with the intelligible and pa- 
ternal excellence of Saturn. A falling and precipitation fig- 
nifies with us a violent motion; but in divine concerns, it 
indicates a prulific progreſſion, and a preſence every where 
looſened and free, which does not deſert its proper principle, 
but depending from it pervades through every order. Alter 
this manner, the precipitation of Vulcan intimates the pro- 
greſſion of divinity from the higheſt principle, to the extreme 
artificers of ſenſible things; which proceſs is moved, perfe&- 
cd, and deduced from the firſt demiurgus and parent. Thus 
too caſtration in bodies which are compoſed from parts and 
matter, brings on a diminution of power: but in primary 
cauſes it ſhadows forth the progreſſion of ſuch as are ſecond- 
ary into a ſubje& order: ſince primary cauſes revolve and 
produce the powers placed in their eſſences, yet are neither 
moved through the egreſſion of ſecondaries, nor diminiſhed 


by their ſeparation, nor. divided by the laceration of in- 


ſeriors. 


The 
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The huntreſs Dian, and bright Phoebus rays, _ 
Far-darting God, the theme of Delphic praiſe ; 10 
And Bacchus, honour'd by the heav*nly choir, 

And raging Mars, and Vulcan god of fire ; 

The mighty pow'r who roſe from foam to light, 
And Pluto potent in-the realms of night ; n 
With Hebe young, and Hercules the ſtrong, 15 
And you to whom the cares of births belong: 

Juſtice and Piety auguſt I call, 

And much-fam-d nymphs, and Pan the god of all. 
To Juno facred, and to Mem'ry fair, SH 
And the chaſte Muſes I addreſs my prayr; 20 

The various year, the Graces, and the Hours, 
Fair-hair d Latona, and Dione's pow*rs ; 

Armed Curetes, houſehold Gods I call, 

With thoſe who ſpring from Jove the king of all: 
Th' Idzan Gods, the angel of the ſkies, 25 
And righteous Themis, with ſagacious eyes; 

With ancient night, and day-light I umplore, 

And Faith, and Juſtice dealing right adore ; 

Saturn and Rhea, and great Thetis too, 

Hid in a veil of bright celeſtial blue: 30 
I call great Ocean, and the beauteous train | 
Of nymphs, who dwell in chambers of the main; 
Atlas the ſtrong, and ever in its prime, 

Vig'rous Eterniiy, and endleſs Time; 

The Stygian pool, and placid Gods beſide, 35 
And various Genii, that o'er men preſide; | 
Ps | | Illuſtrious 


ng) 
Iluuſtrious Providence, the noble train 1 
Of dæmon forms, who fill th* ztherial plain; 
Or live in air, in water, earth,” or fire, | 
Or deep beneath the ſolid ground retire, ' 46 
Bacchus and Semele the friends of all, | | 
And white Leucothea of the ſea I call; 
Palæmon bounteous, and Adraſtria great, 
And ſweet- tongu'd Victory, with ſucceſs elate; 
Great Eſculapius, ſkill'd to cure diſeaſe, 45 
And dread Minerva, whom fierce battles pleaſe 
Thunders and winds in mighty columns pent, 
With dreadful roaring ſtruggling hard for vent ; 
Attis, the mother of the pow'rs on high, 0 
And fair Adonis, never doom'd to die, 119 
End and beginning he is all to all, 
Theſe with propitious aid 1 gently call; 
And to my holy ſacrifice invite, 
The pow'r who reigns in deepeſt hell and night; 
I call Einodian Hecate, lovely dame, 55 
Of earthly, wat'ry, and celeſtial frame, 
Sepulchral, in a ſaffron veil array'd, 
Pleas'd with dark ghoſts that wander thro? the ſhade; 


Ver. 55.] Je. Diac. Allegor. ad Heſiodi Theog. p. 268. 
cites this line, upon which, and hymn lxxi. 3. he obſerves. 
Figioxw, Ti Oggi xa! l TYXAN 'APTEMIN g eta, 
ddd ab ANN EKATHN i.e. * I find that Orpheus calls 

Fortune Artemis, or Diana, and alſo the Moon, Hecate.” 


5 | Perkian, 


mn) 
Perſian, unconquerable hunfreſs hal! 
The world's key-bearer never doom'd 10 fall; 3. 659 
On the rough rock to wander thee ade 
Leader and nurſe be preſent to our rites; 
Propitious grant our juſt deſires e 
Accept our homage, and the incenſe bleſ· 


ro TE "GODDESS PROTHYR As; 
| The FUMIGATION from 87 ORAX. 


Venerable raddeſa, hear my pray'r, 

| For labour pains are thy peculiar care; 
In thee, when ſtreteh'd upon the bed of 1 7 
The ſex as in a mirror view relief, 

Guard of the race, endued with gentle mind, 

To helpleſs youth, benevolent and kind; 


Benignant nouriſher; great Nature's key 
Belongs to no divinity but thee. 


Ver. 59. piodetus TI us that Dian doc is to be 
underſtood by this epithet, was very much | worſhipped 
by the Perſians, and that this goddeſs was called Perſæa in 
his Time. See more concerning this epithet in wy hog 
Syntag. ii. p- 36 
2 An epithet of Diana's, alluding to her prefiing over Sutes, 
and being as it were the, gate-keeper of life. It. is remarkable 
that the firſt of theſe Hymns ſhould be addreſſed to the goddeſs 
who uſhers in our exiſtence, and the laſt to Death. This 
certainly proves the collection is complete. 


ö 7 Thou 


. 

Thou dwell'ſt with all immanifeſt to fight, | 
And ſolemn feſtivals are thy deli _ 10 
Thine i is the taſk to looſe the virgin's zone, 
And thou in ev*ry work art ſeen and known, | 
With births you ſympathize, tho” pleas'd to ſre 1 
The numerous offspring of fertility ; | 
When rack'd with nature” 5 | pangs and ſore diſ- 

ſtreſs'd, = 15. 
The ſex invoke thee, as the ſoul's ſure reſt ; wy 
For thou alone can'ſt give relief to pain, NG” 
Which art attempts to eaſe, but tries | in vain; 
Aſſiſting goddeſs, venerable pow'r, 
Who bring'ſt relief in labour's dreadful hour; 20 
Hear, bleſſed Dian, and accept my pray'r, 
And make the infant race thy conſtant care. 


=. 
T. O MN4AHT 
The FumicaTion with 'Toxcuts, 


IGHT, parent goddeſs, ſource of ſweet repoſe, 
N From whom at firſt both' Gods and men aroſe, 
Hear, bleſſed Venus, deck'd with ſtarry light, 

In ſleep's deep filence dwelling Ebon night! 
Dreams and ſoft eaſe attend thy duſky train, 5 
Pleas'd with the length'ned gloom and feaſtful train, 


II. Ver. 3.] See the reaſon why Night is called Venus, 
in the notes to hymn, v. to Protogonus. 


I 2 Diffolving 
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Diffolving anxious care, the friend of Mirth, 

With darkling courſers riding round the earth. 
Goddeſs of phantoms and of ſhadowy play, | 
Whoſe drowſy pow'r divides the nat'ral day: 10 
By Fate's decree you conſtant ſend the light. _ 
To deepeſt hell, remote from mortal ſight ; 

For dire Neceſſity which nought withſtands, 

Inveſts the world with adamantine bands. 

Be preſent, Goddeſs, to thy ſuppliant's pray'r, 15 
Deſir'd by all, whom all alike revere, 

Bleſſed, benevolent, with friendly aid | 
Diſpell the'fears of Twilight's dreadful ſhade. 


III. 
TO HEAVEN. 


The FuulsarION from FRANKINCE xSEs 
REAT Heav'n, whoſe mighty frame no reſpite 
(2 knows, 


Father of all, from whom the world SY 


Hear, bounteous parent, ſource and end of all, 


Forever whirling round this earthly ball; 
Abode of Gods, whoſe guardian pow'r ſurrounds 5 
Th' eternal World with ever during bounds ; 


III. Ver. 5.] Wheſe guardian powver ſurrounds, &c. and v. ii. 
Aliaſceing Heaven, 6 2 "Ogio; dave wee; nal marroy e that 
Purirai. Damaſcius wee? agyav. i. e. according to Orpheus, 
Heaven is the inſpector and guardian of all things.“ 


Whofe 


( 117 ) 
Whoſe ample boſom and encircling folds 
The dire neceflity of nature holds. 
Etherial, earthly, whoſe all - various frame | 
Azure and full of forms, no power can tame. 10 
All-ſeeing Heav'n, progenitor of Time*, 
Forever bleſſed, deity ſublime, 
Propitious on a novel myſtic ſhine, 
And crown his wiſhes with a life divine. 


IV. | 
TO FIRE. 
The FUMIGaTION from Sarrron, 


Ever untam'd Fire, who reign'ſt on high! N 
In Jove's dominions ruler of the ſky ; 
The glorious ſun with dazzling luſtre bright, 
And moon and ſtars from thee derive their light ; 
All taming pow'r, ætherial ſhining fire, 5 
Whoſe vivid blaſts the heat of life inſpire: 


III. Ver. 9.] We have already obſerved in our Diſſertation, 
that according to the Platoniſts, ſubordinate natures are con- 
tained in the ſupreme, and ſuch as are ſupreme in the ſubordi- 
nate: and this doctrine which is originally Egyptian, is men- 
tioned by Proclus in Tim. p. 292. as Orphical. Ic. yay xas by * 
de AY Ag , ad iv rada u 6 d Xenia, 8x67 N Age 
5 yi. i. e. heaven is in earth, and earth in heaven; but here 
heaven ſubſiſts in an earthly minner, and there — | in 4 
celeſtial manner“ 

Saturn. | N | : 


I; | The 
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The world's beſt element, light. bearing pow'r, 


With ſtarry radiance ſhining, ſplendid flow'r, 


O hear my ſuppliant pray?r, and may thy frame 


Be ever innocent, ſerene, . and tam. 10 
V, irs digg 
TO PROTOGONUS,. 

Or the FrasT-Born, 


The FumicATION from MvxxR. 
Mighty firſt-begotten, hear my pray 'r, 
Two- fold, egg · born, and wand'ring thro? the 
27 Bull - 


Ver. 1. J Firſt-begotton,” and v. ii. Zgg-born. According to 
Orpheus, as related by Syrianus in Metaph.Ariſtot. p 114, the 


' firſt principle of all things is Unity or the Good itſelf, and af- 


ter this the Duad, or ther and Chaos, ſubſiſts, according to 
Pythogoras. The firſt of theſe, or Ather, approaches to a 
fimilitude of the one itſelf, and is the repreſentative of bound; 
the other, Chaos, comprehends in its eſſence multitude 
and infinity. Afterwards (ſays Syrianus) the firſt and ſecret 


- genera of the Gods ſubſiſts, among which the firſt apparent 


is the king and ſather of the univerſe, whom on this account 
they call Phanes. Now this firſt and ſecret genera of the 
Gods, is no other than all the demiurgical and intellectual 
ideas, conſidered as proceeding to the production of the 
ſenſible World, from their occult ſubſiſtence in Æther and 
Chaos, whoſe mutual connection Orpheus repreſents un- 
der the ſymbol of an egg : upon the excluſion of which egg, 
by night. conſidered as a principle, the God Phanes came forth, 

who is hence denominated Protogonus. Ae xat Tas Oeger 
4 dd megmannies aibige; vlg wefadgtrai, xai dg 1 * | 

ays 


( 119 ) 


Bull-rcarer, glorying in thy golden wings, 
* rom . the raee of Gods and mortals ſprings. 
: | | Efafküs 


Says Proclus in Tim: ii. p. 132. i. e. on this account Phanes 
is called by Orpheus, the ſon of beautiful ther, and tender 
Love.“ There is likewiſe another valuable paſſage on this ſub- 
ject from Proclus, in Tim. p. 291. as follows. Orpheus delis 
vers the kings of the Gods, who prefide over the univerſe ac- 
cording to a perfect number; Phanes, Night, Heaven, Saturn, 
Jupiter, Bacchus. For Phanes is firſt adorned with a ſcepter, 
is the firſt king, and the celebrated Ericapæus. But the ſe- 
cond king is Night, who receives the ſceptre from the father 
Phanes. The third is Heaven, inveſted with government from 
Night. The fourth Saturn, the oppreſſor as they ſay of his 
father. The fifth is Jupiter, the ruler of his father.. And the 
ſixth of theſe is Bacchus, But all theſe kings having a ſupernal 
origin from the intelligible and intellectual Gods, are received 
into the middle orders, and in the world, both which they 
adorn. For Phanes is not only among the intelligible Gods, 
but alſo among the intellectual ones; in the demiurgic order, 
and among the ſuper-mundane and mundane Gods. And 
Night and Heaven in a ſimilar manner: for the peculiarities 
of theſe are rceived through all the middle orders. But with 
reſpect to the great Saturn himſelf, has he net an order prior 
to that of Jupiter, and likewiſe poſterior. to the jovial king, 
diſtributing the Dionyſiacal adminiſtration (Inuwgyia) together 
with the other Titans? and this indeed in a different manner 
in the heavens and in things above the moon. And differently 
in the inerratic ſtars and in the planets; and in a ſimilar man- 
ner Jupiter and Bacchus.“ Now on comparing the preſent 
hymn, and the hymns to Night, Heaven, Saturn and Jupiter 
together, we ſhall find them celebrated as the ſources of all 
things; and Bacchus is expreſsly called Protogonus. | 

Ver. 3.] Bull-roarer. Phanes, who, according to the pre- 
ceding account, is the author of the ſenſible warld, is repre- 
17 5 14 | ſeuted 


0 


Ericapæus, celebrated pow'r, 6 
Ineffable, occult, all ſhining flow'r. | 
From eyes obſcure thou wip'ſt the gloom of night, 
All-ſpreading ſplendour, pure and holy light ; 
Hence Phanes call'd, the glory of the ſky, 

On waving pinions thro! the world you fly. 10 
Priapus, dark-ey'd ſplendour, thee I ſing, 

Genial, all-prudent, ever- bleſſed king, 3 


ſented by Orpheus (for the purpoſe of ſhadowing forth the 
cauſal, not the temporal production of the univerſe) as adorn- 
ed with the heads of a ram, a bull, a ſerpent, and a lion. Now 
Mithras, according to the Perſian theology as related by Por- 
phory de antro Nymph, is the father and creator of all 
things. And he informs us that the ancient prieſts of Ceres 
called the Moon who is the queen of generation Taigog or a 
Bull (p. 262.) and p. 265 &; xa? 6 ratgeg Injarvgyis wv 6 Miba e, 
na] yeveotu; Norge. Ie. Mithras as weil as the Bull is the 
demiurgus of the univerſe, and the lord of generation The 
reaſon therefore is obvious why Phanes is called Bull-roarer. 
Hence too from the account of Phanes given by Proclus, it 
follows that what that divinity is in the intelligible, that 
Thetis muſt be in the ſenſible world. For Thetis according 
to Proclus, lib. v. in Timæum is Nge-Cvrdln ©cay, val Heeg, 
or the moſt ancient and progenitor of the Gods: aud Thetis 
the mother of Venus, and Protogonus the father of Night. 
Venus therefore in tbe ſenſible world is the fame as Night in 
the intelligible ; and the reaſon is evident why Night in theſe 
Hymns is called Venus. I cannot conclude this note without 
obſerving how much jt is to be lamented that the Platonical 
writers are ſo little known and underſtood in the preſent age: 
for ſurely if theſe valuable works had been conſulted, it would 
have appeared that Protogonus and Noah reſembled each other 
as much as the ancient and modern philoſophy; or as much 


as an ancient commentater on Plato, and a modern Mythologiſt. 


With 


1 


With joyful aſpect on our rights divine 
And holy ſacrifice propitious ſhine. 


VI. 


T.Q TELE ET SE. 
The Fum1caT1ON from AROMATICS. 


ITH holy voice I call the ſtars on high, 
Pure facred lights and genii of the ſky. 

Celeſtial ſtars, the progeny of Night, 
In whirling circles beaming far your light, 
Refulgent rays around the heav'ns ye throw. „ 
Eternal fires, the ſource of all below. 
With flames ſignificant of Fate ye ſhine, 
And aptly rule for men a path divine, 
In ſeven bright zones ye run with wand'ring flames, 
And heaven and earth compoſe your lucid frames: 10 
With courſe unwearied, pure and fiery bright 
Forever ſhining thro? the veil of Night. 
Hail twinkling, joyful, ever wakeful fires ! 
Propitious ſhine on all my juſt defires ; 


Ver. 10.] 3 &c. It is an Orphic and 
Pythagoric opinion that the ſtars are inhabited ; on which ac- 
count they are called in this hymn, earthly. But the greateſt 
geniuſes of antiquity were of the ſame opinion ; ſuch as Anax- 
agoras, Ariſtarchus, Heraclitus, Plato, &c. and among the 
Platoniſts net a few, as Alcinous, Plotinus, and Plutarch. 
Thales too is ſaid to have called the ſtarscarthly, by which it is 
Probable he was of the ſame opinion. 


Theſe 


6122) 
Theſe ſacred rites regard with conſcious rays, 135 
And end our works devoted to your praiſe, 
vi. 
O TK E S UN. 
The e e PxaNRKINCENSE and Max NA, 


EAR in "Titan, whoſe eternal eye 
With'broad ſurvey, illumines all the ſky : 


£ Self-born, unwearted in diffuſing light, 


And to all eyes the mirrour of delight: 

Lord of the ſeaſons, with thy fiery car | 5 
And leaping courſers, beaming light from far: 

With thy right hand the ſource of morning light, 
And with thy left the father of the night. 

Agile and vig*rous, venerable Sun, 

Fiery and bright around the heav'ns you run. 10 
Foe to the wicked, but the good man's guide, 

O'er all his ſteps propitious you preſide: 


| With vanious-ſounding, golden lyre, *tis thine. 


To fill the world with harmony divine. 


ver. 5.] With thy right bind, Ke. Proclus in lib, vi. Theol. 
Phat. p. 380, ſays that thoſe who are ſkilled in divine concerns, 
attribute two hands te the Sun; denominating une the 
Tight hand, the other the left. 
Father 


( 123 ) 

Father of ages, guide of proſp'rous deeds, 15 
The world's commander, borne by lucid ſteeds, 
Immortal Jove, all-ſearching, bearing light, 
Source of exiſtence, pure and ſieryt bright: 
Bearer of fruit, almighty lord of Tears 
Agil and warm, whom ev'ry pow'r reveres. 
Great eye of Nature and the ſtarry ſkies, . * 
Doom'd with immortal flames to ſet and riſe: 
Diſpenſing juſtice, lover of the ſtream, _ 
The world's great deſpot, and o'er all ſupreme. 
Faithful defender, and the eye of right, 25 
Of ſteeds the ruler, and of life the light: IE 
With ſounding whip four fiery ſteeds you guide, 
When in the car of day you glorious ride, 
Propitious on theſe myſtic labours ſhine, _ - 
And bleſs thy ſuppliants with a life divine. 30 

Ver. 17.] Immortal Jove, According to the Orphic and 
Platonic philoſophers, the Sun is the ſame in the ſenſible, as 

Apollo in the intellectual, and Good in the intelligible World. 
Hence Proclus in Theol. Plat. p. 289. from the occult union 
ſubſiſting between Good, Apollo, and the Sun, calls the un 
Bac, Ts raiſis, or king of the univerſe: and it is well known 


that Jupiter is the demiurgus of the world. So that the Sum. . 

in perfect conformity to this Theology is called immortal 
ove. 

, Ver. 25. ] Faithful defender. Proclus, lib, v. in Timzum, i in- 

forms us in the words of Orpheus 2. N , inicines v 

Foz, ö Tnjacvgyoc, az; Quraxa dur Freue, ai het 75 ra 

dvadoouy. © That the demiurgus placed the Sun in the uni- 


verſc, and fabricated him as its guardian, commanding him 
to 5 all things,” 


* 


VIII. 


( 124 ) 
VIII. 
TO THE M 0 0 N*, 


The Fumrcarticn from AromarTics. 


EAR, Goddeſs queen, diffuſing filver light, 
Bull-horn'd and wand'ring thro? the gloom of 
Night, | | 
With 


The Moon is called in this Hymn both ocamy and perry: the 
former of which words ſignifies the Moon in the language of 
the Gods; and the latter is the appellation given to her by 
Men, as the following Orphic fragment evinces. 


Mica F dm Taan dxtigvov, irt TGA 
Adaware AC,, iM g- 36 7s Mnvns 
HA Guge Ext, v agen, vA irate, 

That is, But he (Jupiter) fabricated another boundleſs earth, 
which the immortals call Selene, but Men, Mene. Which has 
many mountains, many cities, many houſes.” Now this dif- 
Zerence of names ariſes, according to the Platonic philoſophers, 
from the difference ſubſiſting between divine and human know. 
ledge. For (ſay they) as the knowledge of the Gods is different 
from that of particular ſouls: ſo with reſpect to names ſome 
are divine, exhibiting the whole eſſence of that which is nam- 
ed; but others are human, which only partially uufolds their 
fignificatian. But a larger account of this curious particular, 
js given by Proclus, in Theol. Plat. p. 69. as follows. There 
are three kinds of names: the firſt and moſt proper, and which 
are truly divine, ſubſiſt in the Gods themſelves. But the ſe- 
eond which are the reſemblances of the firſt, having an intel- 
lectual ſubſiſtence, muſt be eſteemed of divine condition. And 
the third kind which emanate from Truth itſelf, but are formed 
into words for the purpoſe of diſcourſe, receiving the laſt ſigni- 
fication of divine concerns, are enunciated by ſkillful men; 

Ti | at 


/ 


Guns) 


"With ſtars ſurrounded, and with cireuit wide 
Night's torch extending, thro? the heav'ns you ride: 
Female and Male with borrow'd rays you ſhine, ; 5. 
And now full - orb'd, now tending to decline. 1 
Mother of ages, fruit · producing Moon, | ie 
Whoſe amber orb makes 13 refleted n noon : 


at one time by a 1 * afflatus, at 0 time by 8 
intellectually, and generating the i images of internal ſpeRtacles 
moving in a diſcurſive proceſſion. For as the demiurgic intel 
lect repreſents about matter the ſigniſications of primary forms 
comprehended in its eſſence; temporal ſignatures ef things e- 
ternal ; divifible repreſentatives of things in diviſible, and pro- 
duces as it were ſhadowy reſemblances of true beings : after 
the ſame manner I think the ſcience we poſſeſs, framing an in- 
tellectual action, fabricates by diſcourſe both the reſemblances 
of other things, and of the Gods themſelves. So that it faſhions 
by compoſition, that which in the Gods is void of compoſition : 
that which is ſimple by variety; and that which is united by mu]- 
titude. And by this formation of names it demonſtrates in the 
laſt place the i images of divine concerns. And as the theurgic 
art provokes by certain ſigns, ſupernal illumination into artificial 
ſtatutes, and allures the unenvying goodneſs of the Gods; in 
the ſame manner the intellectual ſcience of divine concerns, 
ſignifies the occult eſſence of the God by the cumpelitivns and 
diviſions of ſounds. 

Ver. 2.] Bull- borned. For the myRtical reaſon of this appella- 
tion, ſee note to the third line, of the Hymn to Protogotras. = 

Ver. 5.] Female and Male. This is not wonderful, ſince accord- 
ing to © fragment of Ficinus in this Diſſertation, all ſouls and the 
celeſtial ſpheres are endued with a two-fold power, noſtie and 
animating; one of which is male and the other female. And 
theſe cpithets are perpetually occurring in the Orphic Initia- 
tions. 8 | 

Lover 


(n 


Lover of hotſes; ſplendid, queen of Wight, 

Nil- ſceing pow r bedecl d with ſtarry light, 10 
Lover of vigllanee, the fo of ſtriſfe. 
In peace rejoicing,” and a prudent life: 

Fair lamp of Night, its ornament and friend, 
Who giv'ſt to Nature's works their deftin'd end. 
Queen of the ſtars, all-wiſe Diana hail ! 15 
Deck'd with a graceful robe and ſhining veil; 
Come, bleſſed Goddeſs, prudent, ſtarry, bright, 
Come moony-lamp with chaſte and (| plendid ti ght, 
Shine on theſe ſacred rites with proſp*rous rays, 
And pleas'd accept thy ſuppliant's myſtic praiſe, 


LES, 
1 9 NAT UR Ex. 
The Fuuic Arion from Axor ICs. 


ATURE, all parent, ancient, and divine, 
O much - mechanic mother, art is thine; | 
Heav'nly 


VIII. ver. 14. ] 1% giv'ft to N. ature's works, &c. In the 
original it is r ον e, i e. bringing to an end. And Proclus in 
Theol. Plat. p. 48 3. informs us that Diana (who is the ſame with 
the Moon) is ſo cailed, becauſe ſhe finiſhes « or perfects theeſſen- 
tial perfection of matter. | 

Nature, according to the theologiſts, as related by Proclus, 
in Tim. p. iv. is the laſt of the demiurgic cauſes of this ſenſible 

_ and the boundary of the latitude of incorporeal eſſences: 
and is full of reaſons and powers, by which ſhe governs the uni- 
verle, every where n dike parts with their wholes. Hence 

Nature 


( 127 ) 
Heav'nly, abundant; venerable queen 


In ev'ry part of thy dominions ſen. 
| in 2909 mor n devromrat : 
Nature is repreſented in this Hymn as turning the ſtill trates o 
her feet with a ſwift whirling. - For fince ſhe is the laſt. of , the 
demiurgic cauſes, her operations aptly ſymbolize with the, 
traces of feet. Now the reaſon why the epithets of *muck= 
mechanic, all-artiſt, connecting, all-wiſe, provideticez "&c. 
are given to nature, which-evance, her agreement with Minerva, 
is becauſe that Goddeſs, according to the Orphic theole far 
bricated the variegated veil of nature, from that wiſdom and 
virtue of which ſhe is the preſiding divinity. And Proclus in- 
torms us, that ſhe connects all the parts of the univerſe together: 
containing in herſelf intellectual life, by which ſhe illuminates, 
the whole, and unifying powers by which ſhe ſaperiutends-all 
the oppoſing.natures of the world. Nature, therefore, from her 
connecting, and unifying power, and from her: plenitude of 
ſeminal reaſons, has an evident agreement with Minerva; 
whoſe divine artsaccording tothe Orphic theology, reduce what- 
ever in the univerſe is diſcordant and different, into union and 
conſent. - TIC? Nn 
Again, agreeable to this theology, primary natures impart 
their, gifts to ſuch as are ſecondary by an abundant illumination, 
and effects are eſtabliſhed in the cauſes from which they pro 
ceed : ſo that in the obſcure language of Heraclitus, all things are 
one, and one all things, Hence Nature though the laſt: of the 
demiurgic cauſes, is with perſect conformity to this ſymbolical 
Theology, ſaid to be both communicable aud incommunicable;* 
without a father and at the ſame time the father ef her own 
being. For conſidered as full of operative reaſons, ſhe is com- 
municable to every ſenſible nature: but conſidered as the repre- 
ſentative of divine unity, ſhe is incommunicable. And in 
like manner as ſymboliſing with the firſt cauſe, ſhe is both with- 
out any origin, and at the ſame time the ſource of herown ef- 
ſence. 1 e Py? 


* 26 * 


ts Untam'd 


(6128 „ 


Untam'd, all-taming, ever ſplendid light, i 
All- ruling, honor'd, and ſupremly bright. 
Immortal, firſt· born, ever ſlill the ſame, 
Nocturnal, ſtarry, ſhining, glorious damm. 
Thy feet's ſtill traces in acircling courſe, __. 
By thee are turn'd, with unremitting force. te 
Pure ornament of all the pow'rs divine, 
Finite and infinite alike you ſhine ; 
To alt things common and in all things known, 
Yet incommunicable and alone. 
Without a father of thy wondrous frame, 1 . 
Thyſelf the father whence thy eſſence came. 
All-flouriſhing, connecting, mingling ſoul, 
Leader and ruler of this mighty whole, 
Life-bearer, all-ſuſtaining, various nam' d, 
And for commanding grace and beauty fam'd. 20 
| Juſtice, ſupreme in might, whoſe general ſway 
The waters of the reſtleſs deep obey. 
Etherial, earthly, for the pious glad, 
Sweet to the good, but bitter to the bad. 
All-wiſe, all-bounteous, provident, divine, 25 
A rich increaſe of nutriment is thine - 


Ver. 12. | Finite and infinite, &c. Philolaus according to De- 
metrius (in Laert.) publiſhed a diſcourſe concerning Nature, of 
which this is the beginning: gba 38 % r #67pe apmixtn it 

| &eohipor T3 Xa] Tegaiirwy, xa} - u6o peg nat v iy aur narra. 
3. e. Nature, and the whole world, and whatever it coutains, 
are aptly connected together from infinites and finites. | 


And 


( 139 } 


Father of all, great nurſe, and mother kind, 
Abundant, bleſſed, all-ſpermatic mind : 
Mature, impetuous, from whoſe fertile ſeeds - 

And plaſtic hand, this changing ſcene proceeds, 39 
All-parent pow'r, to mortal eyes unſeen, 1 
Eternal, moving, all- ſagacious queen. 

By thee the world, whoſe parts in rapid flow, 

Like ſwift deſcending ſtreams, no reſpite know, 

On an eternal hinge, with ſteady courſe 35 
Is whirl'd, with matchleſs, unremitting force. 
Thron'd on a circling car, thy mighty hand 

Holds and directs, the reins of wide command. 
Various thy eſſence, honor'd, and the beſt, 

Of judgement. too, the general end and teſt, 40 


Ver. 33:] By thee the world, &c. Since the world has an ex- 
tended and compoſite effence, and is on this account continual- 
ly ſeparated from itſelf, it can alone be connected by a eertain 
indiviſible virtue infuſed from the divine unity. Again, ſince 
from a natural appetite, it is ever orderly moved towards 
good, the nature of ſuch an appetite and motion muſt originate 
from a divine intelle& and goodneſs. But ſince, from its mate- 
ria] imperfection, it cannot receive the whole of divine infinity 
at once, but in a manner accommodated to its temporal nature: 
it can only derive it gradually and partially, as it were by drops, 

in a momentary ſucceſſion. So that the corporeal world is in 
a continual ſtate of flowing and formation, but never poſſeſſes 
real being; and is like the i image of a lofty tree ſeen in a rapid 
torrent, which has the appearance of a tree without the reality; 
and which ſeems to endure perpetually the ſame, yet is con- 
tinually renewed by the continual renovation of the ſtream. 


K | Intrepid, 


( 139 ) 


Intrepid, fatal, all-ſubduing dame, 

Life-everlaſting, Parca, breathing flame. 
Immortal, Providence, the world is thine, 

And thou art all things, architect divine. A 
O bleſſed Goddeſs, hear thy ſuppliant's pray'r, 45 
And make my future life, thy conſtant care ; 

Give plenteous ſeaſons, and ſufficient wealth, 

And crown my days with laſting peace and health, 


* LA | 5 
1 "© PAN. 
The Fum1GaTion from Various OpbouRs, 


Call ſtrong Pan, the ſubſtance of the whole, 
Etherial, marine, earthly, general foul, 
Immortal fire; for all the world is thine, 
And all are parts of thee, O pow'r divine. 


* Pan, it is we!l known, is the ſame with the Univerſe, and 
is called by Orpheus Tgeroyovog ( Protogonus), as we are informed 
by Damaſcius e agxaev, Now Jupiter io the Orphic theology, 
is the demiurgus of the univerſe, or firſt iutellect; and Apollo, 
in the intellectual world, is the ſame with Jupiter, as we have 
ſhewn in our notes to the Sun. Hence the reaſon is obvious 
why Pan is called in this Hymn, all-fertile Pæan. And if we 
compare the Orphic fragment, given in the Diſſertation, with 
the preſent Hymn, we ſhall find a ſtriking reſemblance ; as the 
king and father of univerſe, Protogonus or Jupiter is there 
celebrated as being all things; and is repreſented under the 
ſymbol of a divine body, whoſe members are the various parts 
of the world, 


Come, 


( 


Come, bleſſed Pan, whom rural haunts delight; 5 
Come, leaping, agile, wand' ring, ſtarry light; 
The Hours and Seaſons, wait thy high command, 
And round thy throne in graceful order ſtand, 
Goat-footed, horned, Bacchanalian Pan, 
Fanatic pow'r, from whom the world began, 10 
Whoſe various parts by thee ioſpir'd, combine 
In endleſs dance and melody divine. 
In thee a refuge from our fears we find, 
Thoſe fears peculiar to the human kind. 
Thee ſhepherds, ſtreams of water, goats rejoice, 15 
Thou lov'ſt the chace, and Echo's ſecret voice: 
The ſportive nymphs, thy ev'ry ſtep attend, 
And all thy works fulfill their deſtin'd end. 
O all- producing pow'r, much-fam'd, divine, 
The world's great ruler, rich increaſe is thine, 20 
All-fertile Pzan, heav*nly ſplendor pure, | 
In fruits rejoicing, and in caves obſcure, 

True 


Ver. 16.] Ecbo's ſecret voice. Phurnutus informs us, that Pan 
is reported to dwell in ſolitary places, for the purpoſe of evinc- 
ing his unity. For the World is one, and only-begorten. 
Opulc. Mythol. p. 203. 

Ver. 17.] The ſportive nymphs. This is becauſe Pan rejoices 
in the exhalations produced from humid ſubſtances; without 


which the world cannot ſubfiſt. . Pheurnutus, 


Ver. 22.] In caves obſcure. A cave, as we learn from Por- 
phyry, de Antro Nympharum, is an apt ſymbol of the material 
world; ſince it is agreeable at its firſt entrance on account of 

K 3 Its 


6132) 


True ſerpent-horned Jove, whoſe dreadful rage 
When rous'd, 'tis hard for mortals to aſſwage. 

By thee the earth wide · boſom'd deep and long, 25 
Stands on a baſis permanent and ſtrong. 

Th' unwearied waters of the rolling ſea, 

Profoundly ſpreading, yield to thy decree. 

Old Ocean too reveres thy high command, 0 
Whoſe liquid arms begirt the ſolid land. 30 
The ſpacious air, whoſe nutrimental fire, 

And vivid blaſts, the heat of life inſpire ; 

The lighter frame of fire, whoſe ſparkling eye 
Shines on the ſummit of the azure ſky, 

Submit alike to thee, whoſe general ſway 35 
All parts of matter, various form'd, obey. 


its participation of form, but is involved in the deepeſt obſcurity 
to the intelle&ual eye, which endeavours to diſcern its dark 
foundation. So that, like a cave, its exterior and ſuperficial 
parts are pleaſant; but its interiour parts are obſcure, and its 
very bottom, darkneſs itſelf. 

Ver. 23.] True ſerpent-borned Jove. "The reaſon why Pan is 
horned, is, becauſe Jove is the mingler of all things, accord- 
ing to Orpheus, as we learn from Jo. Diac. Allegor: in Heſiod. 
p. 305; and the word xegagh; is as Gefner obſerves, derived 
from the verb zegavm to mingle: ſo that horns are an occult 
fymbol of the mingling and tempering power ef the demiurgus 
of the world. But the literal meaning of the word zzcache 
is horned ſerpent; and one of the heads of Protogonus is that 
of a ſerpent. We may add that Pan conſidered as the ſou} of 
the world, is with great propriety called Jove; ſince that ap- 
pellation is given by Orpheus to the mundane ſoul, 


All 


633 
All nature's change thro' thy protecting care, 
And all mankind thy lib'ral bounties ſhare ; 
For theſe where'er diſpers'd thro? boundleſs ſpace, 
Still find thy providence ſupport their race. 40 
Come, Bacchanalian, bleſſed power draw near, 
Fanatic Pan, thy humble ſupphant hear, 
Propitious to theſe holy rites attend, 
And grant my life may meet a proſp' rous end; 
Drive panic Fury too, wherever found, *-; 
From human kind, to earth's remoteſt bound, 


XI. 
TOA ITU 


0 


The FumicaTtion from FRANREKINcENSE. 


"EAR, pow'rful, Hercules untam'd and ſtrong, 

To whom vaſt hands, and mighty works belong, 
Almighty Titan, prudent and benign, 
Of various forms, eternal and divine, 
Father of Time, the theme of gen'ral praiſe, - 5 
Ineffable, ador'd in various ways. 
| Magnanimous, in divination ſkill'd, 
And in the athletic labours of the field. 
*Tis thine ſtrong archer, all things to devour, 
Supreme, all-helping, all-producing pow'r; 10 
To thee mankind as their deliv'rer pray, 
Whoſe arm can chaſe the ſavage tribes away : 


K 3 Unweary'd 


( 134 ) 


Unweary'd, earth's beſt bloſſom, offspring fair, 
To whom calm peace, and peaceful works are dear. 
| Self- 


Ver. 13-] Zartls beft bloſſom. Since, according to the Or- 
phic theology, there are two worlds, the intelligible and the 
ſenſible, the former of which is the ſource of the latter; ſg, ae- 
cording to the ſame theology, the firſt contains in a primary, 
cauſal, and intellectual manner, what the ſecond comprehends 
ſecondarily and ſenſibly, Hence it contains an intellectual hea- 
ven and earth, not like the material, exiſting in place, aud af- 
fected with the circulations of Time; but ſubliſting immate- 
rially in the ſtable eflence of eternity. In this divine world, 
another ſun, and moon, and ſtars ſhine with intellectual light; 
for every thing there is perfectly lucid, light contiaually mingl- 
ing with light. There, as Plotinus divinely obſerves, every ſtar 
ia a ſun; aud though all things are beheld in every thing, yet 
ſome things are more excellent than others. Now from this 
intellectual heaven and earth, reſident in Phanes, the king and 
father of the univerſe, Orpheus, according to Proclus, derives the 
orders of the Gods, ſubordinate te this ſenſible heaven and 
earth: aud among theſe he relates the following progeny of 
the intellectual earth, as preſerved by Proclus in his excellent 
Commentary on the Timzus, p. 295, and by Athenagoras 
in Apol. „She produced ſeven beautiful pure virgins with 
voluble eyes, and ſeven ſons, all of them kings, and covered 
with downy hair; the daughters are Themis' and prudent 
Tethys, and fair-haired Mnemoſyne, and bleſſed Thea; toge- 
ther wirh Dione, having an illuſtrious form, and Phœbe and 
Rhea the mother of king Jupiter. But this illuſtrious earth 
generated celeſtial fons, which are alſo ſirnamed Titans, be- 
cauſe they took revenge on the great ſtarry heaven; and theſe 
are Cæus and great Cræus, and robuſt Phorcys, and Saturn, and 
Ocean, and Hyperion, and Iapetus.”* Now Hercules is celebrat- 
ed in this Hymn as the Sun, as the nineteenth and twentieth 
lines particularly evincez and the Sun is the fame with Hype- 


rion; 


( 135 ) 

Self-horn, with primogenial fires you ſhine, 15 
And various names and ſtrength of heart are thine. 
Thy mighty head ſupports the morning light, 

And bears untam'd, the filent gloomy night ; 
From eaſt to welt endu'd with ſtrength divine, 
Twelve glorious lubours to abſolve is thine ; 20 


rion; hence the reaſon is obvious why Hercules is calied 
t earth's beſt bloſſom.” And we ſhall find that Saturn in the 
following hymn is called « bloſſom of the earth ;” and Themis, 
in Hymn 78, young bloſſom of the earth; and the Titans, in 
Hymn 36, © the illuſtrious progeny of heaven and earth.” 

Ver. 15.] With primogenial fires you ſhine. Since the intelligi- 
ble worid, which, as we have already obſerved, was prodnced 
from Æther and Chaos, is nothing elſe than the comprehenſion 
of all the demiurgic ideas in the divine mind, which js, accord- 
ing to Orpheus, the God Phanes ; it remains that the ſenſible 
world, which is but the image Ty NorTy IlagaZiiyuarog of an 
intelligible paradigm, ſhould be produced according to its ſimili- 
tude, and filled with its proper divimties. Now Phanes, the 
author of the ſenſible world, is repreſented by Orpheus (for the 
purpoſe of ſymbolically repreſenting the caufal produQtion of 
the univerſe) as adurned with the heads of various animals. Ac. 
cording to Athenagoras, with the head of a dragon, of a lion, and 
the countenance of the God himſelf ; but according to Proclus 
and others, in the werds of Orpheus, with the countenance of 
a ram, a bull, a ſerpent, and a lion. And this Phanes Athenago- 
ras informs us is denominated by Orpheus, Hercules and Time. 
Hence we ſee the reaſon why Hercules is ſaid to ſhine with 
primwgenial fires ; ſiuce he is no other than Protogonus in the 
intelligible, and the Sun in the ſenſible world. Hence too the 
reaſon is apparent why Saturn who is the ſame with Time, is 
called in the following hymn, Tray i, e. Titan, or the Sun. 


K 4 Supremely 


1 


Supremely ſkill'd, thou reign'ſt in heav'n's abodes, 
Thyſelf a God amid'ſt th? immortal Gods. 

With arms unſhaken, infinite, divine, 

Come, bleſſed pow'r, and to our rites incline 

The mitigations of diſeaſe convey, 25 
And drive diſaſterous maladies away. 

Come, ſhake the branch with thy almighty arm, 
Diſmiſs thy darts and noxious fate diſarm, 


XII. 
TT 0 SATURN. 
The FuuioArrox from SToRAY, 


THERIAL father, mighty Titan, hear, 
Great fire of Gods and men, whom all revere ; 
Endu'd with various council, pure and ſtrong, 
To whom perfection and decreaſe belong. 
Conſum'd by thee all forms that hourly die, 
By thee reſtor'd, their former place ſupply ; 
The world immenſe in everlaſting chains, 
Strong and ineffable thy pow*r contains; 
Father of vaſt eternity, divine, | 
O mighty Saturn, various ſpeeeh is thine : 10 
Bloſſom of earth and of the ſtarry ſkies, 

Huſband of Rhea, and Prometheus wiſe. 


Ver. 1.] Mighty Titan. See the notes to the preceding 
hymn. Br | | 


Obſtetric, 


( 137 ) 


Obſtetric Nature, venerable root, = 
From which the various forms of being ſhaot ; _ 
No parts peculiar can thy pow'r encloſe, ot + 
Diffus'd thro? all, from which the world aroſe. * 
O, beſt of beings, of a ſubtle mind, 
Propitious hear to holy pray”rs inclin'd; 
The ſacred rites benevolent attend, 

And grant a blameleſs life, a bleſſed end. 


XIII. 
TO! RO BEE AT 
The FumicaTion from ARroOMaATICS, 


AUGHTER of great Protogonus „divine, 
D Illuſtrious Rhea, to my pray'r in cline, 
Who 


Rhea, according to the Orphic and Platonic theology, is 
one of the zoogonie or vivific principles of the univerſe ; hav- 
ing a maternal rank among the univerſal paternal orders, i, e. 
between Saturn and Jupiter. Hence ſhe calls forth the cauſes 
latent in Saturn to the procteation of the univerſe ; and definite- 
ly unfolds all the genera of the Gods. 80 that ſhe is filled from 
Saturn, with an intelligible and prolific power, which ſhe im- 
parts to Jupiter the demiurgus of the univerſe; filling his eſ- 
ſence with a viviſic abundance. Since this Goddeſs then is a 
medium between the two intellectual parents of the univerſe, 
Saturn and Jupiter, the former of which collects intellectual 
multitude into one, but the other ſcatters and divides it. 
Hence ſays Proclus, in Theol. Plat. p. 266. this Goddeſs pro- 
duces in herſelf the demiurgic cauſes of the univerſe ; but im- 
parts her diffuſive power abundantly to ſecondary natures. On 

| this 


Who driv'ſt thy holy car with ſpeed along, 
Drawn by fierce lions, terrible and ſtrong. 
Mother of Jove, whoſe mighty arm can wield 
Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield. 
Drum-beating, frantic, of a ſplendid mien, 
Braſs-ſounding, honor'd, Saturn's bleſſed queen. 


Thou joy'ſt in mountains and tumultuous fight, 
And mankind's horrid howlings, thee delight, 10 


this account Plato aſſimilates her prolific abundance to the flow- 
ing of waters; ſignifying nothing more by the word flowing, 
than that fontal power, by which ſhe ſingularly contains the 
diviſible rivers of life, And, p. 267. Proclus ivforms us, that 
this Goddeſs, according to Orpheus, when conſidered as united 
to Saturn by the moſt exalted part of her eſſence, is called Rhea: 
but conſidered as producing Jupiter, and, together with Jove, 
unfolding the univerſal and particular orders of the Gods, ſhe 
is called Ceres, 
Ver. 1.] Daughter of great Protogonus. In the note to Her- 
cules it appears that Rhea is ove of the progeny of the in- 
tellectual earth, reſident in Phanes; and from the note to Hymn 
5, to Protogunus, we learn from Proclus, that Phanes is to be 
conſidered in the intelligible as well as in the intellectual or- 
ders. Hence Rhea is, with perfect agreement to the Orphic 
theology, the daughter of Protogonus, conſidered as ſubſiſting 
among the intelligible Gods. 
Ver. 4.] Drawn by fierce lions, & e. I have here followed the 
correction of Pierſon, who reads Taugopaywy for Tavgopogey : for 
Rhea is the ſame with the mother of the Gods, who is celebrated 
in the Hymn to her, as ſcated in a car drawn by lions. | 
Ver. 7.] Drum- beating. Rhea, in the Orphic theology, is 
amonꝑ the mundane divinities, the earth. Hence, according to 
Varro, ſhe is repreſented with a drum; becauſe that inſtrument 
is a ſymbol of the earth. Auguſt, de Civitat. lib. vii. 


War's 
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War's parent, mighty, of majeſtic framm 
Deceitful ſaviour, liberating dame. b 
Mother of Gods and men, from whom the earth” © 
And lofty heav'ns derive their glorious birth; 
Th'ztherial gales, the deeply ſpreading ſea 15 
Goddeſs ærial- form'd, proceed from thee. . 
Come, pleas'd with wand”rings, bleſſed and divine, - 
With peace attended on our labours ſhine; ' 

Bring rich abundance, and wherever found 

Drive dire diſeaſe, to earth's remoteſt bound, © 20 


XIV. | 
T „ 1 CE TES: 


The FunicaTion from STORAX. 


Jove much-honor'd, Jove ſupremely great, 
To thee our holy rites we conſecrate, 


XIII Ver. 12.] Deceitful ſaviour. When Jupiter was born 
(ſays the fable) his mother Rhea in order to deceive Saturn, gave 
him a ſtone wrapped in ſwaddling bands, in the place of Jove 
informing him that was her offspring. Saturn immediately 
devoured the ſtone; and Jupiter who was privately educated, 
at length obtained the government of the world. With great 
propriety, therefore, is ſhe called by the poet a deceitful ſavi- 
our. This fable, according to Phurnutus, ſignifies the creation 
of the world. For at that time Nature (which among element - 
ary eſſences is the ſame with Jupiter) was then nouriſhed in 
the world, and at length prevailed. The ſtone devoured by 
Saturn 1s the earth, alluding to its firmly occupying the middle 
place: for ſays Phurnutus, beings could not abide without 
ſuch a foundation for their ſupport. From this all things are 
produced, and derive their proper aliment. Opuſc. Mythol. 
p-. 147. 


1 


Oux 


( % 
Our pray'rs and expiations, king divine, 
For all things round thy head exalted ſhine. | 
The earth is thine, and mountains ſwelling high, 3 
The ſea profound, and all within the ſky. 
Baturnian king, deſcending from above, 
Magnanimous, commanding, ſceptred Jove ; 
All-parent, principle and end of all, 
Whoſe pow'r almighty, ſhakes this earthly ball; 10 
Ev*n Nature trembles at thy mighty nod, 
Loud-ſounding, arm'd with light'ning, thund'ring God. 
Source of abundance, purifying king, 
O various-form'd from whom all natures ſpring ; 
Propitious hear my pray'r, give blameleſs health, 15 
With peace divine, and neceſſary wealth. 


XV. 
T.O -;j U N-*. 
The FunicaTion from AxoMATics. 
Royal Juno of majeſtic mien, 
\ Aerial-form'd, divine, Jove's bleſſed queen, 


*Fhron'd in the boſom of cærulean air, 
"The race of mortals is thy conſtant care. 


8 


Juno is called by the Orphic theologers, according to Pro- 


clus Z e Sed, or the vivific Goddeſs: an epithet perfectly 
agreeing with the attributes aſcribed to her in this Hymn. 


And in Theol. Plat. p. 483, he ſays that Juno is the ſource of 


the ſoul's procreation. 
HS The 
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The cooling gales thy pow'r alone inſpires, 3 
Which nouriſh life, which ev'ry life deſires. 

Mother of clouds and winds, from thee alone 
Producing all things, mortal life is known: 

All natures ſhare thy temp*rament divine, 

And univerſal ſway alone is thine, 10 
With ſounding blaſts of wind, the ſwelling ſea 

And rolling rivers roar, when ſhook by thee. N 
Come, bleſſed Goddeſs, fam'd almighty queen, 
With aſpect kind, rejoicing and ference, 


XVI. | 
T0 NIN T U NN. 
The Fu ulld ArioN from Myrzn. 


EAR, Neptune, ruler of the ſea profound, 


Whoſe liquid graſp begirts the ſolid grounds G 
Who, at the bottom of the ſtormy main, 


Dark and deep-boſom'd, hold'ſt thy wat'ry reign ; 
Thy awful hand the brazen trident bears, * 
And ocean's utmoſt bound, thy will reveres: 

Thee I invoke, whoſe ſteeds the foam divide, 

From whoſe dark locks the briny waters glide ; 
Whoſe voice loud ſounding thro? the roaring deep, 
Drives all its billows, in a raging heap ; 10 
When fiercely riding thro? the boiling fea, 

* hoarſe command the trembling waves obey. - 


— 


2 
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Earth ſhaking, dark-hair'd God, the liquid plains 
(The third diviſion) Fate to thee ordains, 

"Tis thine, cærulian dzmon, to ſurvey 

Well pleas'd the monſters of the ocean play, 15 
Confirm earth's bafis, and with proſp'rous gales 
Waft ſhips along, and ſwell the ſpacious ſails; 

Add gentle Peace, and fair-hair'd Health beſide, 
And pour abundance in a blameleſs tide, 20 


XVII, 
or es. . 


MLU To, magnanimous, whoſe realms profound 
Are fix'd beneath the firm and ſolid ground, 

In the Tartarian plains remote from ſight, 

And wrapt forever in the depths of night ; 

Terreſtrial Jove, thy ſacred ear incline, 5 

And, pleas'd, accept thy myſtic's hymn divine, 

Earth's keys to thee, illuſtrious king belong, 

Its ſecret gates unlocking, deep and ſtrong. 


Tis thine, abundant annual fruits to bear, 


For needy mortals are thy conſtant care. 10 


Ver. 5.] Terreſtrial Jove. Pluto, ſays Proclus in Theol. 
Plat. p. 368. is called terreſtrial Jupiter, becauſe he governs 
by his providence the earth, and all ſhe contains. 

Ver. 9.] Fartb's keys. Pauſanias informs us, that Pluto is 
reported to have keys, as an illuſtrious diſtinction; in the ſame 
manner as a ſceptre is attributed to Jupiter, and a trident to 
Neptus e. 

| To 
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To thee, great king, Avernus is aſſign'd, 
The ſeat of Gods, and baſis of mankind, | 
Thy throne 1s fix'd in Hade's diſmal plains, 


Diſtant, unknown to reſt, where darkneſs reigns ; 


Where, deſtitute of breath, pale ſpectres dwell, 
In endleſs, dire, inexorable hell; : Z 
And in dread Acheron, whoſe depths obſcure, 
Earth's ſtable roots eternally ſecure, 

O mighty dzmon, whoſe decifion dread, 
The future fate determines of the dead, 
With captive Proſerpine, thro' graſſy plains, 
Drawn in a four-yok'd car with looſen'd reins, 
Rapt o'er the deep, impell'd by love, you flew 
Till Eleuſina's city roſe to view: 
There, in a wond'rous cave obſcure and deep, 

he ſacred maid ſecure from ſearch you keep, 

The cave of Atthis, whoſe wide gates diſplay 
An eatrance to the kingdoms void of day. 
Of unapparent works, thqu art alone 
The diſpenſator, viſible and known. 
O pow'r all-ruling, holy, honor'd light, 
Thee ſacred poets and their hymns delight: 
Propitious to thy myſtic's works incline, 
Rejoicing come, for holy rites are thine, 


XVIII. 


| 5 


30 
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XVIII. 
TO THUN DRIN G JOVE. 


The FuxioAriox from Srox AX. 


Father Jove, who ſhal*ſt with fiery light 

The world deep-ſounding from thy lofty height: 
From thee, proceeds th* ztherial lightning's blaze, 
| Flaſhing around intolerable rays. 
Thy ſacred thunders ſhake the bleſt abodes, 
The ſhining regions of th' immortal Gods: 
Thy pow'r divine, the flaming lightning ſhrouds, 
With dark inveſtiture, in fluid clouds. | 
- ?Tis thine to brandiſn thunders ſtrong and dire, 
To ſcatter ſtorms, and dreadful darts of fire; 10 
With roaring flames involving all around, 

And bolts of thunder of tremendous ſound, - 
Thy rapid dart can raiſe the hair upright, 
And ſhake the heart of man with wild afright. 
Sudden, unconquer'd, holy, thund'ring God, 15 
With noiſe unbounded, flying all abroad; 
With all-devouring force, entire and ſtrong, 
Horrid, untam'd, thou rolPf the flames along. 
Rapid, ætherial bolt, deſcending fire, | 
The earth all- parent, trembles at thy ire; 20 
The ſea all- ſnining; and each beaſt that hears 
The ſound terrific, with dread horror fears: 
When Nature's face is bright with flaſhing fire, 
And in the heavens reſound thy thunders dire. 
Thy 
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Thy thunders white, the azure garments tear, 

And burſt the veil of all ſurrounding air. 

O jove, all- bleſſed, may thy wratk ſevere, © 
Hurl'd in the boſom of the deep appear, 

And on the tops of mountains be reveal'd, A 

For thy ſtrong arm ĩs not from us conceal'd, 30 
Propitious to theſe ſacred rites incline, | 
And crown my wiſhes with a life divine: 

Add royal health, and gentle peace beſide, 

With equal reaſon, for my conſtant guide. 


xix. 
To JOVE, as che AUTHOR of LIGHTNI NG. 


The a 1 Fade and 
MANN A. 


Call the mighty, holy, ſplendid light, © 

Aerial, dreadful-{bunding, fiery-bright ; 
Flaming, aerial-light, with angry voice, 
Lightning thro! lucid clouds with horrid . 
Untam'd, to whom reſentments dire belong, 
Pure, holy pow'r, all - parent, great and ed 
Come, and benevolent theſe rites attend. 
And grant my days a peaceful, hleſſed end. 
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T N RR CLOUDS 


The FunicaTIoOn from Mrzxu. 


N Erial clouds, thro heav'n's reſplendent plains 
Who wander, parents of prolitic rains ; 

Who nouriſh fruits, whoſe'water'y frames are hurl'd, 

By winds impetuous, round the mighty world ; 

All-thund'ring, lion-roaring, flaſhing fire, 5 

In Air's wide boſom, bearing thunders dire: 

Impell'd by ev'ry ſtormy, ſounding gale, 

With rapid courſe, along the ſkies ye fail. 
With blowing winds your wat' ry frames I call, 
On mother Earth with fruitful ſhow'rs to fall. 


| XXI. 
TO THE SEA, on TETHYS®, 
The FumicATIGN from FrRANEINCEXSE and 
MaNNA. 1 2 


>FIAETHYS I call, with eyes czrulean bright, 
'Hid in a veil obſcure from human fight ; 
Great Ocean's empreſs, wand' ring thro* the deep, 
And pleas'd with gentle gales, the earth to ſweep; 
o See the laſt note to Hymn v. for an explauation of the 
Soddeſs Tethys. 4 
$$. « | 4 Whoſe 
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Whoſe bleſſed waves in ſwift ſucceſſion go, y 
And laſh the rocky ſhore with endleſs flow: 
Delighting in the Sea ſerene to play, 

In ſhips exulting and the wat*ry way. 
Mother of Venus, and of clouds obſcure, 
Great nurſe of beaſts, and ſource of fountains pure. 10 
O yenerable Goddeſs, hear my pray*r, 

And make benevolent my life thy care ; 

Send, bleſſed queen, to ſhips a proſp'rous breeze, 
And waft them ſafely o'er the ſtormy ſeas. | 


XXII. 
TO NERE US. 


The Fum1caTion from Mraak., 


Thou, who doſt the roots of Ocean keep 
In ſeats czrulean, dzmon of the deep, 
With fifty nymphs (attending in thy train, 
Fair virgin artiſts) glorying thro? the main: 
The dark foundation of the rolling ſea 5 
And Earth's wide bounds, belong much - fam'd to thee; 
Great dzmon, ſource of all, whoſe pow'r can make 
The Earth's unmeaſur'd, holy baſis ſhake, 
When bluſt'ring winds in ſecret caverns pent, 
By thee excited, ſtruggle hard for vent : 10 
Come, bleſſed Nereus, liſten to my pray'r, 
And ceaſe to ſhake the earth with wrath ſeyere ; 


L 2 Send 


61 


*- Send on our facred rites abundant health, 
With peace divine and neceſſary wealth. 


TO THE NE REID S. 
The FunicaTion from AxoMATIcsS＋ 


AUGHTERS of Nereus, refident in caves 
Merg*ddeepin Ocean, ſporting thro' the waves; 
Fanatic fifty nymphs, who thro? the main 
Delight to follow in the Triton's train, 
Rejoicing cloſe behind their cars to keep z 5 
Whoſe forms half wild, are nouriſh'd by the deep, 
With other nymphs of different degree 
Leaping and wand'ring thro? the liquid ſea : 
Bright, wat*ry dolphins, ſonorous and gay, 
Well pleas'd to ſport with bachanalian play; 10 
Nymphs beauteous-ey'd, whom ſacrifice delights, 
Send rich abundance on our myſtic rites ; 
For you at firſt diſclos'd the rites divine, 
Of holy Bacchus and of Proſerpine, | 
Of fair Calliope from whom I ſpring, 16 
And of Apollo bright, the Muſe's king, 


XXIV, 
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FTF D07 
To PROTE US. 


The ain from Srox ax. | 

ROTEUS I call, 3 rate decrees, to hacks” 

The keys which lock the chambers of the deep: ; 
F irſt-born, by whoſe illuſtrious pow'r alone 
All Nature's principles are clearly ſhewn : _ 
Matter to change with various forms 1s thine, 5 
Matter unform'd, capacious, and divine. | 
All-honor'd, prudent, whoſe ſagacious mind 
Knows all that was, and is, of ev 'ry kind, 
With all that ſhall be in ſucceeding time; | 
So vaſt thy, wiſdom, wond'rous, and ſublime: 16 
For all things Nature firſt to thee confign'd, 
And in thy eſſence omniform confin'd. 
Come, bleſſed father, to our rites attend, 
And grant our happy lives a profp'rous end. 


* According to Proclus, in Plat. Repub. P- 97, Proteus, 
though inferior to the primary Gods, is immortal: and though 
not a deity, is a certain angelic. mind of the order of Neptune, 


. comprehending in PRONE all the forms of . 3 in 
the univerſe. 


L 3 | XXV. 


1 * 
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; - + 
TO THERE EKAR TH. 


The Fum1GATIoN from every kind of Szgp, except 
Beans and ArxomaTics. 


Goddeſs, Earth, of Gods and men the*ſource, 

Engu'd with fertile, all deſtroying force ; 
All-parent, bounding, whoſe prolific pow*rs, 
Produce a ſtore of beauteous fruits and flow'rs, 
All-various maid, th* eternal world's ſtrong baſe 5 
Immortal, bleſſed, crown'd with ew ry grace; 
From whoſe wide womb, as from an endleſs root, 
Fruits, many - form'd, mature and grateful ſhoot. 
Deep boſom'd, bleſſed, pleas'd with graſſy plains, 
Sweet to the ſmell, and with prolific rains. 

All flow' ry dæmon, centre of the world, 
Around thy orb, the beauteous ſtars are hurl'd 
With rapid whirl, eternal and divine, . 
Whoſe frames with matchleſs ſkill and wiſdom ſhine. 
Come, blefſed Goddeſs, liſten to my pray'r, 15 
And make increaſe of fruits thy conſtant care; 
With fertile Seaſons in thy train, draw near, 


And with propitious mind thy ſuppliant hear, 


10 


* According to Orpheus, as related by Proclus, in Tim. 
P- 292. Earth is the mother of every thing, of which Heaven 
is the father. And the reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that, in 
the Orphic theology, Rhea, the mother of the Gods, the 
Earth; and Veſta, are all one and the ſame divinity, conſidered 
according to her eſſential peculiarities, 
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VXXVI. oo : 


TO THE MOTHER OF THE GODS. 
The FuMIGAT10N from a Variety of OporiFEROVS 
SUBSTANCES. 


Other of Gods, great nurſe of all, draw near, 
Divinely honor'd, and regard my pray'r: 

Thron'd on a car, by lions drawn along, 
By bull-deſtroying lions, ſwift and ſtrong, 80 
Thou ſway'it the ſceptre of the pole divine, % 
And the world's middle ſeat, much-fam'd, is thine, 
Hence earth is thine, and needy mortals ſhare” © 
Their conſtant food, from thy protecting care: 
From thee at firſt both Gods and men aroſe; 2 
From thee, the ſea and ev*ry river flows. 
Veſta, and ſource of good, thy name we find 
To mortal men rejoicing to be kind zo 
For ev'ry good to give, they ſoul delights ; L 
Come, mighty pow'r, propitious to our rites, © 
All-taming, bleſſed, Phrygian ſaviour, come, Is 
Saturn's great queen, rejoicing in the drum. 


Ver. 5.] We have already obſerved, that the mother of the 
Gods is the ſame with Rhea; and Proclus, in the ſecund book 


of his Commentary on Euclid, informs us, that the pole of the 
word is called by the Pythagoreans the ſcal of Rhea. 


-L4 Celeſtial, 


( 252 ) 
Celeſtial, ancient, life-ſupporting maid, 
Fanatic Goddeſs, give thy ſuppliant aid; 
With joyful aſpect on our incenſe ſhine, 
And, pleàs'd, accept the ſacrifice divine. 
XXVII. 
„ en 
| The Fonte Trion from Pranxincenst. 


: ERMES, draw near, and to my pray'r incline, 
Angel of Jore, and Maia's fon divine; 

Studious of conteſts, ruler of man kind 

With, heart almighty, and a prudent mind. 

Celeſtial meſſenger, of various ſkill, 

Whoſe pow'rful arts could watchful Argus kill: 

With winged feet, tis thine thro? air to courſe, 

O friend of man, and prophet of diſcourſe : 

Great life-ſupporter, to rejoice is thine, | 

In arts gymnaſtic, and in fraud divine: 10 

With pow'r endu'd all language to explain, 

Of care the loos ner, and the ſource of gain. 

Whoſe hand cantains of blameleſs peace the rod, 

Corucian, bleſſed, profitable God: 

Of various ſpeech, whoſe aid in works we find, 15 

And in neceſſities to mortals kind: | 

| 2 Dire 


> 
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Dire weapon of the tongue, which men revere, 

Be preſent, Hermes, and thy ſuppliant hear; 

Aſſiſt my works, conclude my life with peace, 
Give graceful ſpeech, and memory's increaſe. 20 


XXVIII. 
TO PROSERPINAE. 
4A HE YN MW 


AUGHTER of Jove, almighty and divine, 
Come, bleſſed queen, and to theſe rites incu : 

Only-begotten, Pluto's honor'd wife, | 
O venerable Goddeſs, ſource of life: 
*Tis thine in earth's profundities to dwell, EX + 
Faſt by the wide and diſmal gates of hell ; 
Jove's holy offspring, of a beauteous mien, 
Fatal, with lovely locks, infernal queen: | 
Source of the furies, whoſe bleſt frame proceeds - 
From Jove's ineffable and ſecret ſeeds: 10 
Mother of Bacchus, ſonorous, divine, N 
And many · form'd, the parent of the vine: 
The dancing Hours attend thee, eſſenee bright, 
All-ruling virgin, bearing heav*nly light : 


Ver. 3.] Only-begotten, Kai yag 5 Qtonoyic r ie PD 
FENEIAN Hades mgogayogeier., Proc. Tim. 2 extra. p. 139. 9. 
i. e. «I ſee that the theologiſt (meauing Orpheus) calls Proſer- 
pine, Only-begotten.“ 


Illuſtrious 


; © WP.) 
Ittuſtrious, horned, of a bounteous mind, 13 
Alone defir'd by thoſe of mortal kind, = 
O, vernal queen, whom graffy plains delight, 
Sweet to the ſmell, and pleaſing to the fight : | 
Whoſe holy form in budding fruits we view, 
Earth's vig'rous offspring of a various hue : 20 
Eſpous'd in Autumn: life and death alone 
To wretched mortals from thy power is known : 
For thine the taſk according to thy will, 


Life to produce, and all that lives to kill. | 


Ver. 21.] Eſpous d in Autumn. We have already obſerved in 
the Diſſertation, that the Orphic theologers conſidered a dif- 
ference of ſex in the divinities; attributing the male to ſome, 
and the female to others. Now the mutual commerce and en- 
erpy ſubſiſt ing between theſe Gods and Guddeſfes, they denomi- 
nated lege Tae, i. e. © holy marriages: or according to 
Proclus, on the Parmenides of Plato, as cited by Eſchenbach, 
in Epig. p. 59. they myſtically called, the ſimple kindred con- 
junction, and communion of divine cauſes, a marriage. And 
Proſerpine, or the animating part of the earth's ſoul, may be 
confidered as reſting in Autumn, from all farther productions; 
her powers at that time having attained their full perfection. 

Hence at this period may we not ſay, that ſhe is wholly ab- 
ſtracted from the animal life, and ſecretly united with Pluto, 
or the intellectual part of the earth's ſoul; from whom ſhe re- 
ceives the divine light of mind, and copious ſtreams of the 
nectar of divine knowledge. | 

Ver. 23.] For thine the taſt, &c, Eroclus, in Theol. Plat. p. 
371. informs us, that, according to the Eleuſinian myſteries, 
Praſerbine together with Pluto, governs terreſtrial concerns, 
and the receſſes of the earth: that ſhe ſupplies life to the ex- 


treme 


is) 
Hear, bleſſed Goddeſs, ſend a rich inereſe 29 
Of various fruits from earth, with lovely Peace; 
Send Health with gentle hand, and erown my life 
With bleſt abundance, free from noiſy ſtriſe; 

Laſt in extreme old age the prey of Death, 

Diſmiſs we willing to the realms beneath, 30 
To thy fair palace, and the bliſsful plains © - 
Where happy ſpirits dwell, and Pluto reigns, 


XXIX. | 
. B A C 0 H 5 8. 
The FunicarIon from rand N 


ACCHUS I call, loud- ſounding and divine, 
Fanatic God, a two-fold ſhape is thine: 
Thy various names and attributes I ſing, 8 20 
O, firſt- born, thrice begotten, Bacchic king: 
Rural, ineffable, two-form'd, obſcure, 
Two-horn'd, with ivy crown'd, euion, pure: 
Bull-fac'd, and martial, bearer of the vine, 
Endu'd with counſel prudent and divine: 
Triennial, whom the leaves of vines adorn, 


Of Jove and Proſerpine, occultly born. 10 

treme parts of the univerfe, and imparts ſoul to thoſe, who, 

dy her power, are rendered inanimate and dead. This is bu”. 
feQly agreeable to the 23d and following line. 


Ver. 4.] O, firſi-born 
Protogonus. 


See the notes to Hymn v. to 
Immortal 
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Immortal damon, hear my ſuppliant voice, 
Give me in blameleſs plenty to rejoice; 
And liſten gracious to my myſtic pray'r, 
Surrounded with thy choir of nurſes fair. 
e | q XXX. 4 
TO THE CURETE 5, 
| WO 9 e OR 
EAPING Curetes, who with 8 feet 
And circling meaſures, armed footſteps beat: 

Whoſe boſom's mad, fanatic tranſports fire, 
Who move in rythm to the ſounding lyre: 
Who traces deaf when lightly leaping tread, 8 
Arm bearers, ſtrong defenders, rulers dread : 
Propitious omens, guards of Proſerpine“, 
Preſerving rites, myſterious and divine : 
Come, and benevolent my words attend, 
(In herds rejoicing), and my life defend, | 10 


| XXXI. 
r 8. 
N 
NLY-Begotten, noble race of Jove, 5 
Bleſſed and fierce, who joy'ſt in caves to rove: 
| | O warlike 


» Proclns calls the Curetes, guards of Proſerpine, lib. vi. 

Theol. Plat. p- 383. 

XXXI. Ver. 2.] Who iy i in caves to rove. Proclus, in Plat, 
Foe: ok informs us, that there are three zoogonic or ne 

vific 


n. 


o, warlike Pallas, whoſe illuſtrious kind, 

Ineffable and effable we find: | . 

 Magnanimous and fam'd, the rocky height, 9 

And groves, and ſhady mountains thee delight; 

In arms rejoicing, who with Furies dire 

And wild, the ſouls of mortals doſt inſpire. 

Gymnaſtic virgin of terrific mind, 

Dire Gocgons bane, unmarried, bleſſed, kind: 10 

Mother of arts, impetuous; underſtood, 

Rage to the wicked, wiſdom to the good: 

Female and male, the arts of war are thine, 

Fanatic, much-form'd dragoneſs, divine: 

O' er the Phlegrean giants, rous'd to ire, 8 

Thy courſers driving, with deſtruction dire. 5 

Sprung 

vific monads, Diana, Proſerpine, and Minerva; and that theſe 

three divinities . exiſt together. Hence the reaſon is obvious 

why this Goddeſs is celebrated as living in caves, and delight- 

ing in rocks and mountains, from her agreement with Diana: 
and hence is appears, that Runkenius was miſtaken in imagin- 

ing theſe epithets were miſplaced, We may likewiſe ſee the 

reaſon from hence, why Minerva is called, in line 14, Female 

and Male, as well as the Moon; and why the Moon is called 

in the Hymn to her Tavooqe n, i. e. © all-wiſe virgin.“ 

Ver. 14.] Much-form'd dragoneſi. It is eaſy to perceive the 
agreement between Minerva, who is the ſame with divine 
Wiſdom and Providence, and a Dragon; ſince accorditig to 
Phurnutus, a dragon is of a vigilant and guardian nature. 

Ver. 15.] O'er the Phlegraan giants, &c. The fable of the 
«giants is common; but its philoſophical explanation is, 1 fear, 
but little known and leſs underſtood. For the ſake of the be» 
ml, therefore, the following account of the battles of the Gods, 
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Sprung from the head of Jove, of ſplendid mien, 
Purger of evils, all-victorious queen. x 


Hear 


from the excellent Commentary of Proclus, on Plato's Republic, 
p. 373, is inſerted, * The diviſible progreſſions of all beings, 
and the diverſities of ſubſtances, receive a ſupernal origin, 
from a diviſion of unknown primitive cauſes, which are mutual- 
ly at ſtrife with principles, ſubje& to the univerſe. For ſome 
determine their efſeace about unity, on which they depend; 
and others receive in themſelves a never- failing power of in. 
finity, by which they generate univerſals, and a cauſe of mul- 
titude and progreſſion, according to which they poſſeſs their 
peculiar eſſences. Hence, aſter the ſame manner as the firſt 
principles of beings, are mutually ſeparated from each other; 
ſo all divine genera and true beings have among themſelves a 
progreſſion diſtinguiſhed by order. In conſequence of this, 
ſome inſert in things poſterior the principle cauſe of unity; but 
others afford the power of ſeparatiqn. Some are the cauſes of 
. converſion to inferiors, and of collecting the multitude of pro- 
greſſive natures to their proper principles: while others pro- 
- mote their progreſſion and procreation, emanating from priuci- 
-ples, as their ſource. Some ſapply the power of generating to 
inſeriors; and others exhibit a conſtaut and undefiled purity, 
M There are ſome, again, containing the cauſe of ſeparable goods; 
and others, of ſuch goods as ſubſiſt together with their recipi- 
' *ents. Indecd, after this manner, the various contrariety of 
ſuch kinds appears in all the adminiſtrations of true being. 
Thus the ſtation or quiet of things conſtantly eſtabliſhing be- 
ing in themſelves, reſiſts efficacious and vital powers of mouon. 
-S0 the communication of identity, on every ſide ſimilar to it- 
ſelf (if the expreſſion may be allowed) is ſpecially oppoſed to 
the diſcretions of diverſity. Thus, too, ſimilitude fights with 
diſſimilitude, and equality with inequality. Since this is the 
caſe, can it be wonderful, that mythologiſts, perceiving a con- 
-trariety of this kind among the Gods, and the firſt principles 
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Hear me, O Goddeſs, when to thee TI pray, 

With ſupplicating voice both night and day, 20 
| And 

of things, ſhould repreſent it to their pupils by contentions and 


wars? fur though the divine genera are always united with 
each other, yet they preſide as well over thoſe who adminiſter 
to union, as over thoſe who machinare confuſion. And this is 
the firſt reaſon of the wars of the Gods. ut it is lawful to pro- 
duce andther reaſon, and to affirm that the Gods are indeed 
indiviſibly conjoiacd, and ſubſiſt together in mutual uni- 
formity : but that their progreſſions into the univerſe, and par- 
Ucipations by recipient natures, become disjoined and diviſible 
and by this means filled with contrariety. For things ſubj 

ta the power of the Gods, cannot receive their diffuſed powers, 
and multiform illuſtratious, without mixture and confuſion. 
Hence the laſt orders dependent on the Gods, ſince they are pro- 
guced by a long interval from the firſt cauſes, but are contigu- - 
ous to the concerns they adminiſter, and adbere to matter, con- 
tract contrariety, and an all-various diviſion ; partially prefiding 
over material affairs, and-diminiſhing and diſperſing thoſe ſe- - 
parate powers, which before ſubſiſted in a ſuperior manner, 
unifermly and indivilibly, in their primitive cauſes. Since, then, 
ſuch and ſo many are the ways, by which, according to the 
myſteries of theologiſts, war is uſnaily referred to the Gods; ' 
other poets who, ſeized with fury, have interpreted divine con- 
cerns, introduced the battles and wars of the Gods, according 


to the firſt reaſons, i. e. ſo far as the divine genera admit of 


diverſity, according to the firit principles of all things. For 
fables, concealing truth under a veil, ſhew that ſuch things as re- 
calto priciples, oppoſe and fight with the authors of generation: 
collecting with ſeparating natures, things unifying with ſuch 
as multiply by the progreſſion of beings; and univerſal genera, 
with ſuch as operate in a partial and pa ticular manner. Hence 
they relate, that the Titans (or dæmons ſubſervient to Nature) 
Sghe with Bacchus, (or Nature) and tie giants with gow 
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And in my lateſt hour, give peace and health, 
Propitious times, and neceſſary wealth, 
And, ever preſent, be thy vot'ries aid, 


O, much implor'd, art's parent, blue eyed · maid. 


xXXXII. 
n 


The Fuuic Arion from Manga, 


A Powerful Victory, by men deſir'd, 


| With adverſe breaſts to dreadful fury fir'd, 


Thee I invoke, whoſe might alone can quell 
Contending rage, and moleſtation fel! : 

Tis thine in battle to confer the crown, 

The victor's prize, the mark of ſweet renown; 
For thou rul'ſt all things, Victory divine ! 
And glorious ſtrife, and joyful ſhouts are thine. 


Come, mighty Goddeſs, and thy ſuppliant bleſs, 


With ſparkling eye, elated with ſucceſs ; 
May deeds illuſtrious thy protection claim, 
And find, led on by thee immortal Fame, 


S 


10 


For union, and an indiviſible work, is proper to Bacchus and 
Jupiter, as the demiurgic cauſes of the world; but the Titans 
and Giants produce the demiurgic powers into multitude ; 
partially adminiſtering the concerns of the univerſe, and exiſt- 
ing as the proximate parents of material natures.” Thus far 
Proclus. For a farther account of Minerva, ſee the note to 


Hymn iz. to Nature. 


XXXIII. 
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XXXIII. 
1 O AP 
The Fumication from MN NA. 


. LEST Pzan, come, propitious to my pray'r, 
Illuſtrious pow'r, whom Memphiaa tribes rey 
Slayer of Tityus, and the God of health, 

Lycorian Phœbus, fruitful ſource of wealch : 
Spermatic, golden- lyr'd, the field from thee 5 
Receives it's conſtant, rich fertility, 

Titanic, Grunian, Smynthian, thee I ſing, 
Python-deſtroying, hallow'd, Delphian king ; 
Rural, light-bearer, and the Muſe's head, 

Noble and lovely, arm'd with arrows dread : —— 
Far-darting, Bacchian, two-fold, and divine, 
Pow'r far diffuſed, and courſe oblique is thine, 

O, Delian king, whoſe light-producing eye 

Views all within, and all beneath the ſky ; 


Ver. 7. ] Grunian, According to Strabo, lib. xiii. Grynaus 
is a town of Myrinæus: likewiſe, a temple of Apollo, and a 
moſt ancient oracle and temple, ſumptuoufly built of white 
ſtone. Gyrald. Syntag. p, 237- 

Ver. It.] Far-darting. inan, e. Proclus, on Plato's 
Cratylus, informs us he is ſo called, u xen dc, nal EC 5popaerog 
zr mavrac wort Tag evegyeiac, i. &, © becauſe ſince be is the 
choragus or leader of the choir of the Muſes, be produces en- 
* in all things.“ | 

| 0 Whoſe” 


»s 
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Whoſe locks are gold, whoſe oracles are ſure, 15 


Who, omens good reveal'ſt, and precepts pure: 

Hear me entreating for the human kind, 

Hear, and be preſent with benignant mind; 

For thou ſurvey'ſt this boundleſs zther all, 

And ev'ry part of this terreſtrial ball 20 

Abundant, bleſſed; and thy piercing ſight, 

Extends beneath the gloomy, ſilent night; 

Beyond the darkneſs, ſtarry-ey*d, profound, 

The ſtable roots, deep £x*d by thee are found. 

The world's wide bounds, all-flouriſhing are thine, 25 

'Thyſelf cf all the ſource and end divine: 

*Tis thine all Nature's muſic to inſpire, 

With various-ſounding, harmoniſing lyre ; 

Now the laſt ſtring thou tun'ſt to ſweet accord, 

Divinely warbling now the higheſt chord; 30 
| | Th" im- 


Ver. 29.] Now the laſt firing, &e. Geſner well obſerves, in 
his notes to this Hymn, that the compariſon and conjunction of 
the muſical and aſtronomical elements are moſt ancient ; being 
derived from Orpheus and Pythagoras, to Plato. New, accord- 
ing to the Orphic and Pythagoric doctrine, the lyre of Apollo 
is an image of the celeſtial harmony, or the melody cauſed by 
the orderly revolutions of the celeſtial ſpheres. But I, cannot 
believe that Orpheus and Pythagoras conſidered this harmony as 
attended with ſenſible ſounds, according to the vulgar accepta- 
tion of the word: for it is ſurely more rational to ſuppoſe, that 
they meant nothing more by the muſic of the ſpheres, than 
their harmonical proportions to each other. Indeed theſe wiſe 
men, to whom metaphors were ſamiliar, may be eaſily con- 

I ; ceived 


663 
Th' immortal golden lyre, now touch'd by thee, 
Reſponſive yields a Dorian melody, a 
. F | 5 f All 


ceived by yulgar ſound and vulgar harmony to inſinuate in- 
ternal ſound, and harmony ſubſiſting in its origin and cauſe. 
Hence we may conſider the ſouls of the celeſtial ſpheres, toge- 
ther with the ſoul of the world, as compoſing the choir of the 
nine Muſes; (who are called by the Platoniſts nine Syrens] 
and dancing in numerical order round Apollo the ſun af the 
intellectual world. But theſe nine Muſes are far different 
from the marine Syrens of the poets who, reſident as it were 
in the ſea of material delights, draw us aſide by their alluring 
melody, from the paths of rectitude. For theſe are divine Sy- 
rens invitiug us to the proper end of eur nature; and formi 
from the eight tones of the eight ſpheres, one perfect and ever- 
laſting harmony. 

The following quotation frym the Platonic Nichomachus, 
Harm. i. p. 6. iltuſtratesthe meaning of the Hypate and Nete, ox 
the higheſt and loweſt firing. From the motion of Satyrn, 
(ſays he) © The moſt remote of the planets, the appellation of 
the graveſt ſound, Hypate, is derived: but from the lunar mo- 
tion, which is the loweſt of all, the moſt acute ſound is called 
redTn, Nete, or the loweſt. But Geſner obſerves, that a more 
ancient, and as it were archetypal appellation, is derived from. 
the ancient triangular lyre, a copy of which was found among 
the pictures lately dug out of the ruins of Herculaneum ; where 
the higheſt chord next to the chin of the muſician is the longeſt, 
and conſequently (ſays he) the ſound is the moſt grave. Gef- 
ner proceeds in obſerving, that the three ſeaſons of the year 

1 are ſo compared together in a muſica] ratio, that Hypate ſigni- 
fies the Winter, Nete the Summer, and the Dorian meaſure 
repreſents the intermediate ſeaſons, Spring and Autumn. Now 
the reaſon why the Dorian melody is aſſigned to the Spring, 
is becauſe that meaſure wholly conſiſts in temperament and mo. 
deration, as we learn from Plut. de Muſ. p. 1136. E. and con- 

. M 3 | ſequently 


(ebb, 


All Nature's tribes to thee their diff*rence owe, 
And changing ſeaſons from thy muſic flow: 


Hence, mix*d by thee in equal parts, advance 35 
Summer and Winter in alternate dance; ; 


This claims the higheſt, that the loweſt ſtring, 

The Dorian meaſure tunes the lovely ſpring : 
Hence by mankind, Pan- royal, two-horn'd nam'd, 
Emitting whiſtling winds thro' Syrinx fam'd; 40 
Since to thy care, the figur'd ſeal's conſign'd, 
Which ſtamps the world with forms of ev'ry kind. 


Hear 


ſequently is with great propriety attributed tothe we con- 
ſidered as placed between Summer and Winter; and gratefully 
tempering the fervent heat of the one, and the intenſe cold of 
the other. 


Ver. 39.] Pan-royal. Sec the notes to the Hymn to Pan, 
to Hercules, and the Sun. 

Ver. 40. ] Exitling whiſlling winds. Johannes Diaconus, in 
Allegorcis Theogoniz Heliodi, * the following lines ſrom 
Orpheus. 


— 


Zevg di vt Teviwy i debe, dil vd u gde, 
TIvkvjaacs guru, Oavalry t atgofanToug. 


That is, But Jupiter is the God of all, and the mingler of 
all things; whiſtling with als breathing winds and aerial voices.“ 
And this perſeQly agrees with Apollo, conſidered as Jupiter, 
or the ſun of the intelligible world. 


Ver. 41.] The F ſeal. Since Apollo in the intelligible 


| world is the demiurgus of the univerſe, and conſequently com- 


prehends in his eſſence the archetypal ideas of all ſenſible forms, 
he may with great propriety be ſaid to poſſeſs the figured ſeal, 
of which every viſible ſpecies is nothing more than an im- 
olſen: It i is however neceſſary to obſerve, that in the great 
a ea 


( 16s ) 
Hear me, bleſt pow'r, and in theſe rites rejoice,” ** 
And fave thy my ſtics with a ſuppliant voice. 
| 1 av 5 17 417250 
XX rg | 'D 
1 LA EEE MES 
The FumicarIon from MuM n. 


ARK veil'd Latona, much invoked queen, 
Twin- bearing Goddeſs, of a noble mien; 
Cæantis great, a mighty mind is thine, 
Offspring prolific, bleſt of ſore divine: L 
Phoebus proceeds from thee, the God of light, c 
And Dian fair, whom winged darts delight; | 
She in Ortygia's honor'd regions born, 
In Delos he, which mountains high adorn. 
Hear me, O Goddeſs, with propitious mind, \ 
And end theſe holy rites, with aſpect kind. 10 


n | 
'T : Q DI.. 
The Fumicarion from Manna. 
EAR me, Jove's daughter, celebrated queen, 
1 Bacchian and Titan, of a noble mien: 


ſeal of ideas, all forms ſubſiſt in indiviſible union and immaterial 
perfection: but in their imitative impreſſions in bodies, they 
are found full of boundleſs multitude, aud material ĩmperfection. 


NM z In 
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In darts rejoicing and on all to ſhine, 
Torch-bearing Goddeſs, Dictynna divine; 
O'er births preſiding, and thyſelf a maid, 
To labour-pangs imparting ready aid : 
Diſſolver of the zone and wrinkl'd care, 
Fierce huntreſs, glorying in the Sylvan war: 
Swift in the courſe, in dreadful arrows kill'd, 
Wandering by night, rejocing in the field : 
Of manly form, erect, of bounteous Wind, 
Illuſtrious dzmon,, nurſe of human kind: 
Immortal, earthly, bane of monſters fell, 


Tis thine, bleſt maid, On woody hills to dwell: 


Foe of the ſtag, whom woods and dogs delight, 
In endleſs youth who flouriſh fair and bright. 
O, univerſal queen, auguſt, divine, 

A various form, Cydonian pow'r, is thine: 
Pread guardian Goddeſs, with benignant mind 
Auſpicious, come to myſtic rites inclin'd ; 
Give earth a ſtore of beauteous fruits to bear, 
Send gentle Peace, and Health with lovely hair, 
And to the mountains drive Diſeaſe and Care, 


15 


29D 


Ver. 5.] O'er births frefiding. In the original, Moyeia: and 
Proclus, in Plat. Theol. p. 403. obſerves that this epithet is 
given to Diana by theologians, becauſe ſhe is the inſpector of 


natural progreſſion and geueration. 


XXXVI. 


Cine 


XXXVI. | 
TO THE TITANS 


The FomicaTion from FRANRKINCENSOE. 


Mighty Titans, who from heav'n and earth 
Derive your noble and illuſtrious birth, 
Our fathers ſires, in Tartarus profound 
Who dwell, deep merg'd beneath the ſolid ground: 
Fountains and principles, from whom began 5 
Th' afflicted, miſerable, race of man: 
Who not alone in earth's retreats abide, 
But in the ocean and the air reſide ; 
Since ev'ry ſpecies; from your nature flows, 
Which all prolific, nothing barren knows: 10 
Avert your rage, if from th' infernal feats 
One of your tribe ſhould viſit our retreats. 


XXXVII. 
nen 


The Fumicartion from FRANEKINcExN SE. 


RASS-beating Salians, miniſters of Mars, 
Who guard his arms the inſtruments of wars; 
Whoſe 


®* Sec note to Hymn xxxi. to Pallas. 
XXXVII. + The Curetes are plainly celebrated in this Hymn 
as the winds; the reaſon of which is as follows. Saturn, who, 
M 4 according 
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Whoſe bleſſed frames, heav'n, earth, and ſea compoſe, 
And from whoſe breath all animals aroſe : 

Who dwell in Samothracia's ſacred ground, 5 
Defending mortals thro? the ſea profound, 
Deathleſs Curetes, by your pow'r alone,” 
Initial rites to men at firſt were ſhewn: 

Who ſhake old Ocean thund'ring to the ſky, 
And ſtubborn oaks with branches waving high. 
Tis your's in glittering arms the earth to beat, 
With lightly-leaping, rapid, ſounding feet ; 
Then every beaſt the noiſe terrific flies, 

And the loud tumult wanders thro” the ſkies : 
The duſt your feet excites with matchleſs force, 15 
Flies to the clouds amidſt their whirling courſe ; 
And ev'ry flower of variegated hue, | 

Grows in the dancing motion form'd by you. 
Immortal dæmons, to your pow'rs conſign'd 

The taſk to nouriſh, and deſtroy mankind. 20 


10 


cording to the Orphic theology as related by Proclus, is allotted 
a ſuperceleſtial and intellectual eſſence produced Jupiter from 
Rhea, And Jupiter, or the demiurgus of the univerſe, ſilently 
emerged into light from the three principles, Ether, Chaos, 
and Night conflicting together, aud mutually concurring with, 
and ſeparating from each other. Now theſe three principles 
are interpreted by Julian, Orat. v. as the Corybantes: and 
hence with perfect agreement to the Orphic ſymbolical theo- 
logy, the mutual conflict of theſe principles, is repreſented by 
the impetuous Fury of the winds, 


When 


( 169 ) 

When ruſhing furious with loud tumult dire, 
O'erwhelm'd, they periſh in your dreadful ite; 
And live repleniſh'd with the balmy air, 

The food of life, committed to your care. 

When ſhook by you, the ſeas, with wild uproar, 25 
Wide-ſpreading, and profoundly whirling, roar : 
The concave heav'ns, with Echo's voice reſound, 

When leaves with ruſtling noiſe beſtrew the ground. 

Curetes, Corybantes, ruling kings, 
Whoſe praiſe the land of Samothracia fings : 30 
From Jove deſcended; whoſe immortal breath 
Suſtains the ſoul, and watts her back from death: 
Aerial-form'd, much-fam'd, in heav'n ye ſhine 
'Two-fold, in heav'n all-lucid and divine: 

Blowing, ſerene, from whom abundance ſprings, 3 5 
Nurſes of ſeaſons, he kings. 


XXXVIII. 
TOC ORA W 84; 
The FUN ATIox from FRANK IAcENSE. 


HE. mighty ruler of this earthly ball, 
For ever flowing, to theſe rites I call ; 


Martial 
* The following curious paſſage is preſerved to us by Athe- 


nagoras, in Legat. i. pro Chriſtianis; in which Orpheus deſcribes 
the generation of the celeſtial or intellectual earth. © But 


Phanes vr Protogonus produced another dire offspring from his 
holy womb; the dreadful form of a dragon. It has hairs on its 


head, 


| 
] 
' 
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Martial and bleſt, unſeen by mortal fight, 
Preventing fears, and pleas'd with gloomy night: : 
Hence, fancy's. terrors are by thee allay'd, 8 
All-various king, who lov'ſt the deſart ſnade: | 
Each of thy brothers killing, blood is thine, 
Two-fold Curete, many-form'd, divine. 

By thee tranſmuted Ceres? body pure, 

Became a dragon's ſavage and obſcure: , rv 
Avert thy anger, hear me when I pray, 

And by. fix'd fate, drive fancy's fears away. 


head, and a beautiful countenance, but the reſt of its body is 
that of a dragon, tremendous to the view.” Now from this 
paſſage I conclude that Corybas, in the preſent Hymn, is the 
ſame with Protogonus : for he is celebrated, v. 9, 10. as chang- 
ing by his arts the holy body of Ceres (or the earth) into the 
form of a ſavage and obſcure dragon. And as in the above 
lines the intellectual earth is repreſented under the form of a 
dragon with a beautiful countenance 3 the ſenſible earth, which 
is but the image of the intellectual, may with perfect agree- 
ment to this fragment be called au obſcure dragon, ſince ob · 
ſcurity is an apt ſymbol of a material nature. 

Corybas is likewiſe ſaid, v. 7. to kill his two brothers. Now 
ſince Corybas is Protogonus, his two brothers may be conſidered 
as Ether and Chaos, whoſe ocult union formed the archytypal 
egg of the univerſe : and Protogonus burſting forth from this 
egg: and by this means diſperſing ZEther and Chaos, may be apt- 
ly repreſented under the ſymbol of Corybas deſtroying bis two 
brothers. For, according to Proclus, it is cuſtomary with divine 
Poets, to imitate the exalted powers of exemplars, by contrary 
and moſt remote adumbrations. ; 


XXXIX. 


{ 272 ) 
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XXXIX. 
T. O0 FEN 


The FonicaTiON from SToRA%Y. 


Univerſal mother, Con fam'd 
Auguſt, the ſource of wealth, and various 
nam d: 

Great nurſe, all- bounteous, bleſſed and divine, 
Who joy'ſt in peace, to nouriſh corn is thine :; 
Goddeſs of ſeed, of fruits abundant, fair, £ 
Harveſt and threſhing are thy conſtant care ; 3 
Who dwelVſ in Eleuſina's ſeats retir'd, 
Lovely, delightful queen, by all deſir'd. 
Nurſe of all mortals, whoſe benignant mind, 
Firſt ploughing oxen to the yoke confin'd ; 10 
And gave to men, what nature's wants require, 
With plenteous means of bliſs which all deſire. 
In verdure flouriſhing, in honor bright, 
Aſſeſſor of great Bacchus, bearing light: 


Ver. 2.] The ſource of wealth, The following Orphic verſe 
is preſerved to us by Diodorus Siculus, i. 12. which —_ 
agrees with the preſent Hymn. 


T5; j4iTng Tavrwy, Anuirng, Sas. 


That i is, „Earth, mother of all things, Ceres, ſource of 
wealth,” 


Rejcicing 


C2 ) 
Rejoicing in the reapers fickles, kind, 15 
Whoſe nature lucid, earthly, pure, we find. 
Prolific, venerable, Nurſe divine, 
Thy daughter loving, holy Proſerpine: 
A car with dragons yok'd, *tis thine to guide, 
And orgies finging round thy throne to ride: 20 
Only-begotten, much-producing queen, 
All flowers are thine and fruits of lovely green, 
Bright Goddeſs, come, with Summer's rich increaſe 
Swelling and pregnant, leading ſmiling Peace ; 
Come, with fair Concord and imperial Health, 25 
And join with theſe a needful ſtore of wealth. 


Pu 2 BY 
TO THE CERALIAN MOTHER. 


The FumicaATion from AROMATICS. 


ERALIAN queen, of celebrated name, 
From whom both men, and Gods immortal 
| came; | 
Who widely wand'ring once, oppreſs'd with grief, 
In Eleuſina's valley found'ſt relief, 


Ver. 19.] A car with dragons yel d. Since, acecording to our 
notes on the preceding Hymn to Corybas, Ceres, or the Earth, 
is repreſented by Orpheus under the form of an obſcure 
dragon, it is not wonderful that ſhe ſhould be drawn by 
dragons. | 


Diſcovering 


in 
Diſcovering Proſerpine thy daughter pure 


In dread Avernus, diſmal and obſcure ; 

A ſacred youth while thro? the world you ſtray 
Bacchus, attending leader of the way; 

The holy marriage of terreſtrial Jove 


Relating, while oppreſs'd with grief you rove; 10 


Come, much invok'd, and to thele rites inclin'd, 


Thy myſtic ſuppliant bleſs, with fav*ring mind, 


XLI. 
N. MF: Solo 


The FumicaTtion from STor ax. 


Call Theſmophorus“, ſpermatic God, 

Of various names, who bears the leafy rod: 
| Miſes, ineffable, pure, ſacred queen, 

Two- fold Iacchus, male and female ſeen : 
Illuſtr'ous, whether to rejoice is thine 

In incenſe offer'd, in the fane divine +; 

Or if in Phrygia moſt thy ſoul delights, 
Performing with thy mother ſacred rites ; 

Or it the land of Cyprus is thy care, 

Well pleas'd to dwell with Cytherea fair ; 


. Or the legiſlator. 
+ Of Eleuſina, 


10 


( 174 ) 

Or if exulting in the fertile plains | 
With thy dark mother Iſis, were ſhe reigns, 
| wich 
Ver. 12. ] With thy dark mother This. According to Plutarch, in 
his treatiſc of Iſis and Oſiris, Iſis is the mother of Orus, who is 
called by the Greeks Apollo; and lacchus it is well known is 
a myſtje ſirname of Bacchus. Now Apollo is frequently called 
in the Orphic writings Bacchus ; as in the Hymn to that deity, 
Bacchian and Two-fold. And Apollo, as we have frequently ob- 
ſerved, is in the intelligible world, the king and ſather of the 
univerſe, Protogonus, or Ericapzus, and in the ſenſible world 
the Sun. So that Miſes or Bacchus is celebrated in this Hymn 
by the ſame appellations as are given to Protogonus and Apollo : 
for he is called ſpermatic, ineffable, male and female, &c. 


which laſt appellation is given to Protogonus in the Orphic 
verſe preſerved by Proclus, lib. ii. in Timaum. 


Dive na} yarkrag ngarrgh; B40; deins rates 


That bh “Female and father (or male), ſtrong God Eri- 
capæus. 

Indeed it is common with the Orphic theologers, to celebrate 
cauſes as the ſame with their effects, and effects with their 
@uſes; the ſupreme as the ſubordinate, and the ſubordinate as 
the ſupreme. And this in conſequence of the myſterious union, 
ſubſiſting between all the divine orders, and through every part 
of the univerſe ; every thing, except the firſt cauſe, being ſtamp- 
ed as it were with the ſame great ſeals of ideas, and exiſting on 
this account in ſympathy and fimilitude with natures, both ſu- 
perior and ſubordinate to its eſſence, And here I cannot but 
take notice of the miſlake of Macrobius, who imagines that 
all the Gods according to Orpheus, may be reduced to the Sun; 
the other divinities being but ſo many different appellations of 
that deity : for it is ſufficiently evident to thoſe ho are {killed 
in the Orphic theology, that Orpheus was a Polytheiſt as well 


as a mouarchiſt, But this miſtake of Macrobius is not wonder- 
ful ; 


( 175 ) 
With nurſes pure attended, near the flood 
Of ſacred Egypt, thy divine abode: | 
Wherever 
ful; as we may ſay of him what Plotinus ſaid, on reading the 


book of Longinus concerning principles, Qq1Mineyo n 6 Aoyyivecc, 
$1\470p0g d Ge, i. e. Longinus is a philologiſt, but by no 


means a philoſopher.” Similar to this is the miſtake of modern 


Mythologiſts, who in conformity with the faſhionable philoſo- 
phy, call the material parts of natare, the Gods of the an- 
cients: the folly and impiety of which ſyſtem, cannot be better 
repreſented than in the words of Plutarch in his above mention» 
ed curious Treatiſe of Iſis and Ofiris,. which I ſhall give the 
reader in the elegant Tranſlation of Dr. Squire, p. 90. We 
ought to take the greateſt care (ſays Plutarch) that we do not 
explain away the very nature of the Gods, by reſolving it as it 
were into mere blaſts of wind, or ſtreams of rivers, into the 
ſowing and earing of corn, or into the changes of the earth 
and ſeaſons, as thoſe perſons have actually done, who 
make Bacchus to be Wine, and Vulcan Fire. Juſt as Cleanthes 
ſomewhere tells us, that by Proſerpine nothing elſe is meant, 
but that air which pervading the fruits of the earth, is thereby 
deſtroyed as it were, being deprived of its nutritive ſpirit 3 
aud as a certain poet, ſpeaking of reaping corn, ſays, 


Then, when the vigorous youth ſhall Ceres cut. 


For thoſe who indulge themſelves in' this manner of expreſſion, 
act juſt as wiſely as they would do, who ſhould call the fails, 
the cables, and the anchors of the ſhip, the pilot ; or the yarn 
and web, the weaver ; or the emulſion, the caſing draught, 
and the ptiſan, the phyſician. « And, p. 91. he obſerves, that 
as the ſun and the moon, and the heavens, and the earth, and 
the fea, though common to all mankind, have different names 
given them by different people ; fo may the ſame be affirmed, 
likewiſe, of that one ſupreme reaſon, who framed this world, 
and of that one providence which governs and watches _ 
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( 176 ) 


Wherever reſident, bleſt pow'r attend, 19 
And with benignant mind theſe labours end, 


TO. THE SEASONS. 
The Fumi1GaTion from Azonatics, 


AUGHTERS of Jove and Themis, ſeaſons 
D bright, L 
Juſtice, and bleſſed peace, and lawful right, 

Vernal and graſſy, vivid, holy pow'rs, 

Whoſe balmy breath exhales in lovely flow'rs: 
All-colour'd ſeaſons, rich increaſe your care, 5 
Circling, for ever flouriſhing and fair: 

Inveſted with a veil of ſhining dew, 

A flow' ry veil delightful to the view: 


the whole, and of thoſe ſubordinate miniſtring powers that arc ſet 
over the univerſe, that they are the very ſame every where, though 
the honors which are paid them, as well as the appellations 
whach are given them, are different in different places, accord- 
ing to the laws of each country, as are likewiſe thoſe ſymbols, 
under which the myſtics endeavour to lead their votaries to the 
knowledge of divine truths : and though ſome of theſe are more 
clear and explicit than others, yet are they not any of them 
without hazard; for whilſt ſome perſons, by wholly miſtaking 
their meaning and appellation, have thereby plunged them- 
ſelves into ſeferſlition, others, that they might avoid ſo fatal a 
quagmire, have unawares, daſhed themſelves upon the rock of 
_ atheifim.” | ; 


Attending 


(6 


Attending Proſerpine, when back from night, 
The Fates and Graces lead her up to light: 10 
When in a band-harmonious they advance, 

And joyful round her, form the ſolemn dance: 
With Ceres triumphing, and Jove divine; 
Propitious come, and on our incenſe ſhine ; 

Give earth a blameleſs ſtore of fruits to bear, 15 
And make a novel myſtic's life your care. 


| XLIII. 
TO $ EK M E L. E. 
The FumicaTion from STorax. 


ADMEAN Goddeſs, univerſal queen, 

Thee, Semele I call, of beauteous mien 
Deep-boſom'd, lovely flowing locks are thine, 
Mother of Bacchus, joyful and divine, 

The mighty offspring, whom Jove's thunder bright, 5 

Forc'd immature, and fright'ned into light: 

Born from the deathleſs counſels, ſecret, high, 

Of Jove Saturnian, regent of the ſky ; | 

Whom Proſerpine permits to view the light, 

And viſit mortals from the realms of night: 10 : 
Conſtant attending on the facred rites, 

And feaſt triennial, which thy ſoul delight 
When thy ſon's wond'rous birth mankind relate, 

And ſecrets deep, and holy celebrate, 


N Now 


( 278 ) 


Now I invoke thee, great Cadmean queen, 


15 
To bleſs theſe rites with countenance ſerene. 


XLIV., 
TO DIONYSIUS BASSAREUS TRIENNALIS*, 
Aa ab" MN; 


OME, bleſſed Diony fius, various-nam'd, 
Bull-fac'd, begot from Thunder, Bacchus fam'd. 
Baſſarian God, of univerſal might, 

Whom ſwords, and blood, and facred rage delight: 
In heav'n rejoicing, mad, loud-ſounding God, 
Furious inſpirer, bearer. of the rod : 


By Gods rever'd, who dwell ſt with human kind, 
Propitious come, with much-rejoicing mind, 


5 


XLV. | 
TO LIKNITUS+ BACCHUS. 
15 The FumicAaTioN from MAN NA. 


IKNITAN Bacchus, bearer of the vine, 
Thee I invoke to bleſs theſe rites divine: 


380 called becauſe his rites were performed every third 
year. \ 
XLV. + Or the Fan-bearer. 
Concerning Liknitus and the following Bacchuſes, ſee the 

laſt ſection of the Diſſertation, 


Florid 


( 179 ) 
Florid and gay, of nymphs the bloſſom bright, 
And of fair Venus, Goddeſs of delight, 
Tis thine mad footſteps with mad nymphs to beat, 5 
Dancing thts? groves with lightly leaping feet: 
From Jove's high counſels nurſt by Proſerpine, 
And born the dread of all the pow'rs divine: 
Come, bleſſed pow'r, regard thy ſuppliant's voice, 
Propitious come, and in theſe rites rejoice. to 


XL VI. 
TO BACCHUS PERICIONIUS*. 


The Fumicartion from ArROMATICS. 
ACCHUS Pericionius, hear my pray'r, 
Who mad'ſt the houſe of Cadmus once thy care, 
With matchleſs force, his pillars twining round, 
(When burning thunders ſhook the ſolid ground, 
In flaming, ſounding torrents borne along) 5 
Propt by thy graſp indiſſolubly ſtrong. 
Come mighty Bacchus to theſe rites inclin'd, 
And bleſs thy ſuppliants with rejoicing mind. 


| XLVII, ” | 
T 8 FS 4 1 U£& 4 
The FumicaTtioN from AROMATICS 
EAR me, illuſtrious father, demon fam'd, 
H Great Saturn's offspring, and Sabafius nam'd ; 
* So called from 1e. and xiong, a little pillar. 
N 2 Inſerting 


( 280 ) 


Inſerting Bacchus, bearer of the vine, 

And ſounding God, within thy thigh divine, Wh | 
That when mature, the Dionyſian God 5 
Might burſt the bands of his conceal'd abode, 
And come to ſacred Tmolus, his delight, 

Where Ippa dwells, all beautiful and bright. 

Come bleſſed Phrygian God, the king of all, 

And aid thy myſtics, when on thee they call, 10 


XLVIII. 
The FumIGATION from STORAX. 


REAT nurſe of Bacchus, to my pray'r incline, 
For holy Sabus' ſecret rites are thine, 

The myſtic rites of Bacchus? nightly choirs, 
Compos'd of facred, loud-reſounding fires : | 
Hear me, terreſtrial mother, mighty queen, 5 
Whether on Phrygia's holy mountain + ſeen, 
Or if to dwell in Tmolus thee delights, 
With holy aſpect come, and bleſs theſe rites, 


v Ippa according to Proclus is the ſame with Juno. 
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XLIX, 


(- 18r . 
weiin 
TO e 1 VE LENE@VY's. 
A HY, M N. SS, 


EAR me, Jove's ſon, bleſs Bacchus, God of ww. 
Born of two mothers, honor'd and divine; 


. Euion“ Bacchus, various - nam d, 8 
Of Gods the offspring: ſeeret, holy, fam' d:, 1 A 
Fertile and nouriſhing, whoſe liberal care 8 
Earth's fruits increaſes, flouriſhing and fair; 
Sounding, magnanimous, Lenæan pow'r 5 * 


O various form'd, medic'nal, holy flow'r: 
Mortals in thee, repoſe from labour find, : 1 9 
Delightful charm, deſix'd by all mankind- 10 
Fair-hair'd Euion, Bromian, joyful God, 
Lyſian, inveſted with the leafy rod. 

To theſe our rites, benignant pow'r incline, | 1 
When fav'ring men, or when on Gods 298 ſhine; 2 
Be preſent to thy myſtic' s ſuppliant "pray ry 15 
Rejoicing come, and fruits abundant. bear. We" 
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TO r H E N Y. M PH 1 2 
The Fuuioa rio from ARONATICS. - 
N your 


bin r (5425 
Who dwell in liquid caverns of the earth; 


® Evion ingeminat, reparabilis aſſonat Echo. Perſius. 
N 3 Nurſes 


- 


( 182 ) 


Nurſes of Bacchus ſecret-courſing pow'r, 

Who fruits ſuſtain, and nouriſh ev'ry flow'r : 

Earthly, rejoicing, who in meadows dwell, 5 

And caves and dens, whoſe depths extend to hell: 

Holy, oblique, who ſwiftly ſoar thro? air, 

Fountains and dews, and mazy ſtreams your care: 

Seen and unſeen, who joy with wand'rings wide 

And gentle courſe, thro' flow'ry vales to glide; 10 

With Pan exulting on the mountains height, 

Loud-ſounding, mad, whom rocks and woods delight: 

Nymphs od'rous, rob'd in wine whoſe ſtreams 

exhale 

The breeze refreſhing, and the balmy gale; 

With goats and paſtures N and beaſts of 
prey, 8 15 

Nurſes of fruits, unconſeious of decay: | 

In cold rejoicing, and to cattle kind, 

Sportive thro? ocean wand'ring mages: 

Nyſian, fanatic Nymphs, whom oaks alight, 

Lovers of Spring, Pzonian virgins bright. 20 

With Bacchus, and with Ceres, hear my pray'r, 

And to mankind abundant favour bear; ; 

Propitious liſten to your ſuppliants voice, 

Come, and benignant in theſe rites rejoice ; 

Give plenteous Seaſons, and ſufficient wealth, 25 

And pour, in laſting ſtreams, continued Health. | 


* 


LI. 


(-88)) 


. | | 
F 
The FumicATion from AROMATICS. 
ACCHUS fanatic, much-nam'd, bleſt, divine, 
Bull-fac'd, Lenæan, bearer of the vine 
From fire deſcended, raging, Nyſian king, 
From whom initial ceremonies ſpring : 
Liknitan Bacchus, pure and fiery bright, = 5 
Prudent, crown-bearer, wandering in the night; 
"Pupil of Proſerpine, myſterious pow'r, 
Triple, ineffable, Jove's ſecret flow'r: 
Ericapzus, firſt-begotten nam'd, | i 
Of Gods the father, and the offspring Gd. 10 
Bearing a ſceptre, leader of the choir, 5 3 


® 


Whoſe dancing feet, fanatic Furies fire, 

When the triennial band thou doſt inſpire, ++ 
Loud-ſounding, Tages, of a fiery light, 
Born of two mothers, Amphietus bright: 1 


Ver. 10.] Of Gods the father, &c. Acording to the fragment | 
preſerved by Ficinus, and tranſlated in our Diſſertations Trie- 
tericus is the noſtic power, or intelle& of the Sun; and the 
Sun is in the ſenſible world, what Protogonus or Phanes is in the 
intelligible world: or, in other words, the Sun is the Phanes 
of the material world, for Trietericus is expreſsly called in 
this Hymn Protogonus. With perfect agreement, therefore, 
to the Orphic theology, Protogonus, conſidered as the firſt of 
the ſecret genera of the Gods, is the father of the Gods; but 
conſidered as the Sun of the material world, he is the offopring 


of the Gods, 
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( 184 ) 
Wand'ring on mountains, cloth'd with ſkins of deer, 
Apollo golden-ray'd, whom all revere. 
God of the grape with leaves of ivy crown'd, 
Baſſarian, lovely, virgin-like, renown'd : 
Come bleſſed pow'r, regard thy myſtics voice, 20 
Propitious come, and in theſe rites rejoice. Jd 


III. 
TO. AMPHIETUS BACCHUS, 


The FumicaTion from every AromaTIC except 
FRANKINCENSE. * 


ERRESTRIAL Dionyfius, hear my pray'r, 
Awak'ned riſe with nymphs of lovely hair: 
Great Amphietus Bacchus, annual God. 
Who laid aſleep in Proſerpine's abode, 
Did'ſ{ lull to drowſy and oblivious reſt, 


I be rites triennial, and the ſacred feaſt ; 


Which rous'd again by thee, in graceful ring, 
Thy nurſes round thee myſtic anthems fing ; 
When briſkly dancing with rejoicing pow'rs, 

Thou mov'ſt in concert with the circling hours, 16 
Come, bleſſed, fruitful, horned, and divine, 

And on theſe rites with joyful aſpect ſhine ; 

Accept the general incenſe and the pray 'r, 

And make prolific holy fruits thy care, 


LIN, 


1. 


LIII. 
To 8ILEN US, SATYRUS, and the 
PRIESTESSES of BAC CH VOS. 
The Fumicartion from Mexx. 


RE AT nurſe of Bacchus, to my pray*r incline, 

Silenus, honor'd by the pow'rs divine; 
And by mankind at the triennial feaſt | 
Illuſtrious demon, reverenc'd as the beſt: | 
Holy, auguſt, the ſource of lawful rites, | 5 
Rejoicing pow'r, whom vigilance delights ; 
With Sylvans dancing ever young and fair, 
Head of the Bacchic Nymphs, who ivy bear. 
With all thy Satyrs on our incenſe ſhine, | 
Dæmons wild form'd, and bleſs the rites divine; 10 
Come, rouſe to ſacred joy thy pupil king , | 
And Brumal Nymphs with rites Leazan bring ; 
Our orgies ſhining thro? the night inſpire, _ 
And bleſs. triumphant pow'r the ſacred choir. 

LIV. 
TO VN NN N 
e 

T EAV'NLY, illuſtrious, laughter- loving queen, 

Sea-born, night loving, of an awful mien; 


* Becauſe he was the nurſe of Bacchus. 


Crafty, 


6186) 


Crafty, from whom neceſſity firſt came, 
Producing, nightly, all- connecting dame: 

*Tis thine the world with harmony to join, 5 
For all things ſpring from thee, O pow'r divine. 
The triple Fates are rul'd by thy decree, 

And all productions yield alike to thee: 

Whate'er the heav'ns, encircling all contain, 
Earth fruit · producing, and the ſtormy main, 10 
Thy ſway confeſſes, and obeys thy nod, 

Awful attendant of the brumal God : 

Goddeſs of marriage, charming to the ſight, 
Mother of Loves, whom banquetings delight ; 
Source of perſuaſion, ſecret, fav*ring queen, 15 
Illuſtrious born, apparent and unſeen : 

Spouſal, lupercal, and to men inclin'd, 

- Prolific, moſt-defir'd, life-giving, kind: 

Great ſceptre-bearer of the Gods, tis thine, 
Mortals in neceſſary bands to join; | 20 
And ev'ry tribe of ſavage monſters dire 

In magic chains to bind, thro? mad deſire. 


Ver. 5.7] * Tis thine the world with harmony to join. According 
to the Orphic theology as related by Proclus, and from him by 
Eſchenbach, in Epig. p. 52. Venus is the cauſe of all the har- 
mony and analogy in the univerſe, and of the union of form 
with matter; connecting and comprehending the powers of all 
the mundane elements. And although this Goddeſs ranks a- 
mong the ſupermundane divinities; yet her principal employ- 
ment conſiſts, in beautifully illuminating the order, harmony, 
and communion of all mundane concerns, 


Come, 


nn 


Come, Cyprus-born, and to my pray'r ineline, 
Whether exalted in the heav'ns you ſhine, 

Or pleas'd in Syria's temple to preſide, 25 
Or o'er th" Egyptian plains thy car to guide, 
Faſhion'd of gold ; and near its ſacred flood, 
Fertile and fam'd to fix thy bleſt abode ; 

Or if rejoicing in the azure ſhores, | 
Near where the ſea with foaming billows roars, - 30 
'The circling choirs of mortals, thy delighs, 

Or beauteous nymphs, with eyes cerulean bright, 
Pleas'd by the duſty banks renown'd of old, 

To drive thy rapid, two-yok*'d car of gold ; 


Or if in Cyprus with thy mother fair, 35 


Where married females praiſe thee ev*ry year, 
And beauteous virgins in the chorus join, 

Adonis pure to fing and thee, divine ; 

Come, all- attractive to my pray'r inclin'd, 

For thee, I call, with holy, reverent mind. 40 


LV. 
RD 


The Fuule Arlon from AroMaTICS. + 


; UCH-nam'd, and beſt of dzmons, hear my 


pray'r, 

The defart-loving, deck'd with tender hair; 

Joy to diffuſe, by all defir'd is thine, 

Much form'd, Eubulus, aliment divine: 

Female 
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16 
Female and Male, all charming to the ſight, * 
Adonis ever flouriſhing and bright; 
At ſtated periods doom'd to ſet and riſe, 
With ſplendid lamp, the glory of the ſkies. 
Two-horn'd and lovely, reverenc'd with tears, 
Of beauteous form, adorn'd with copious hairs. 16 
Rejoicing in the chace, all-graceful pow'r, 
Sweet plant of Venus, Love's delightful flow'r : 
Deſcended from the ſecret bed divine, 
Of lovely-hair'd, infernal Proſerpine. 
Tis thine to fink in Tartarus profound, I; 
And ſhine again thro* heav'ns illuſtrious round, 
With beauteous temp'ral orb reſtor'd to fight ; 
Come, with earth's fruits, and in theſe flames delight. 


| 


; 5 LVI. 
TO THE TERRESTRIAL HERMES. 
The FumicaTion from STORAX. | 


ERMES I call, whom Fate decrees to dwell 
In the dire path which leads to deepeſt hell: 


O Bacchic Hermes, progeny divine 
Of Dionyſius, parent of the vine, 


Ver. 8. 7 With. ſplendid lamp, &c. Proclus, in his elegant 
Hymn to the Sun, celebrates him as frequently called Adonis ; 
and this perfectly agrees with the preſent epithet, and with 
many others in the Hymn, 


And 


(89) 


And of celeſtial Venus Paphian queen, 5 
Dark eye-laſh'd Goddeſs of a lovely mien: 

Who conſtant wand?reſt thro? the ſacred ſeats 

Where hell's dread empreſs, Proſerpine, retreats ; 
To wretched ſouls the leader of the way 

When Fate decrees, to regions void of day: o 
Thine is the wand which cauſes ſleep to fly, 

Or lulls to ſlumb'rous reſt the weary eye; 

For Proſerpine thro* Tart*rus dark and wide 

Gave thee forever flowing ſouls to guide. 

Come, bleſſed pow'r the ſacrifice attend, 15 
And grant our myſtic works a happy end. 


LVII. 
TO CD. FID, EX. 


The FumicaTioN from AromarTtics., 


Call great Cupid, ſource of ſweet delight, 

Holy and pure, and lovely to the fight ; 
Darting, and wing'd, impetuous fierce defire, 
With Gods and mortals playing, wand'ring fire: 
Cautious, and two-fold, keeper of the keys 5 
Of heav'n and earth, the air, and ſpreading ſeas; 
Of all that Cefes? fertile realms- contains, 
By which th' all-parent Goddeſs life ſuſtains, 
Or diſmal Tartarus is doom'd to keep, 


Widely extended, or the ſounding deep; 10 


8 For 


o 
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For thee, all Nature's various realms obey, 
Who rul'ſ alone, with univerſal ſway. 

Come, bleſſed pow'r, regard theſe myſtic fires, 
And far avert, unlawful mad deſires. 


LVIII. | 
T.QOATH E:. FAT. s. 
The FumicaTion from AgomaTics. 


AUGHTERS of darkling night, much-nam'd, 
D draw near | 

Infinite Fates, and liſten to my pray'r; 

Who in the heav'nly lake (where waters white 
Burſt from a fountain hid in depths of night, 

And thro” a dark and ſtony cavern glide, 5 
A cave profound, inviſible) abide; | 


Ver. 3.] Who in the heav'nly lake, &c. Geſner confeſſes he is 
ignorant what the poet means by the A- *Oveavia, or heavenly 
lake; as likewiſe of the dark cavern in which he places the 
Fates. At firſt ſight indeed the whole ſeems impenetrably ob- 
ſcure, but on comparing this Hymn with the 68th, to the 
Furies, we ſhall find that the poet expreſsly calls them the 
Fates; and places them in an obſeure cavern by the holy water 
of Styx, And from hence it appears, that the Heavenly Lake 
is the ſame with the Stygian Pool; which is called heavenly 
perhaps, becauſe the Gods ſwear by it, But it is not wonder« 
ful that the water is called white; ſince Heſiod, in Theog. v. 
791. ſpeaks of the Stygian waters as falling into the ſea 'with 
filvery whirls. And what ſtrengthens the illuſtration till more, 
Fulgeatius places the Fates with Pluto. 


From 
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From whence, wide courſing round the boundleſs 
earth, 


Your pow'c extends to thoſe of mortal birth; 

To men with hope elated, trifling, gay, 

A race preſumptuous, born but to decay ; 10 
Whoſe life *tis your's in darkneſs to conceal 

To ſenſe impervious, in a purple veil, 

When thro? the fatal plain they joyful ride 

In one great car, Opinion for their guide; 

Till each completes his heav'n- appointed round 15 
At Juſtice, Hope, and Care's concluding bound, 
The terms abſolv'd, preſerib'd by ancient law 

Of pow'r immenſe, and juſt without a flaw ; 

For Fate alone with viſion unconfin'd, 

Surveys the conduct of the mortal kind. 20 
Fate is Jove's perfect and eternal eye, 

For Jove and Fate our ev'ry deed deſcry. 

Come, gentle pow'rs, well. born, benignant, fam'd, 
Atropos, Lacheſis, and Clotho nam'd: 
Unchang'd, aerial, wand'ring in the night, 25 
Reſtleſs, inviſible to mortal fight ; 

Fates all-producing, all-deſtroying hear, 

Regard the incenſe and the holy pray'r; 

Propitious liſten to theſe rites inclin'd, 


And far avert diſtreſs with placid mind, 39 


PO e LIX. 


XIX. 5 
ro nr neee. 
The FumicaTIoN from STOR Ax. 


EAR me, illuſtrious Graces, mighty nam'd, 
From Jove deſcended and Eunomia fam'd ; 

Thalia, and Aglaia fair and bright, 
And bleſt Euphroſyne whom joys delight: 
Mothers of mirth, all lovely to the view, 5 
pleaſure abundant pure belongs to you: | 
Various, forever flouriſhing and fair, 
Deſir'd by mortals, much invok'd in pray'r: 
Circling, dark. ey'd, delightful to mankind, 
Come, and your myſtics bleſs with bounteous mind. 


LX. | 
T N N 1s. 
Aer 


HEE, Nemeſis I call, almighty queen, 
By whom the deeds of mortal life are ſeen ; 
Eternal, much rever'd, of boundleſs fight, 
Alone rejoicing in the juſt and right : 
Changing the counſels of the human breaſt 5 
For ever various, rolling without reſt, 


To 
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To every mortal is thy. influence known, _ _ * 
And men beneath thy righteous bondage groan; 


For ev'ry thought w' within the mind conceal'd Wy = 


Is to thy Gght perſpicuouſly reveal'd. cog 15 n 
The ſoul unwilling reaſon to obey , OR IO Ts 
By lawleſs paſhon ruPd, thy | eyes furvey. © "4 N 
All to ſee, La, and rule, O pow'r dyine ae: 
Whoſe nature Equity contains, is thine,” hy * 

Come, bleſſed, holy Goddefs, hear my pray” „ 15 
And make thy myſtic? s life, thy conſtant c care z Il 
Give aid benignant in the. nepdful hour, 655 | | if 


"7, 


And ftrength abundant to the reas 'ning pow? 13 I! 


And far avert the dire, unfriendly race cn il 
Of counſels i impious, arrogant, and baſe, '* 20 it 
L74 43% TY 5 + F . |; 
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T O usr 1 0 E. 
The Ful Ariox from FRANKINCENSE. 
HE piercing eye of Juſtice bright, I ſing, 


Plac'd by the throne 1 heav'n's al s | 
king, 7” T3 70; > 5640) 1 n | 


1 \ Pererivin | 
61 
Ver. 1.] The piercing eye, &c. This Hymn is cited by Ny 
\ Demoſthenes in his firſt ſpeech againſt Ariſtogiton, as follows. i | 
Let us, ſays the orator overlooking all cuſtom, judge righte- Wh 
ous judgment; let us reverence Eunomia that loves equity, 1 
and preſerves ſtates; and inexorable Au (right or juſtice) | 
when k 


— — — Þ 
— — — , ES 


4 | © 4 ) 
(<*194” ) 
Perceiving thence, IWithe viſion! "confi Far 272 01 


4 


The life auc conduct of the buman kind: | nam bal 


3. 5 ii 0 2 "yp > 4% 


To thee, reven e and puniſhment pats ong, Mo 
© Chaſtiting ev'ry deed, unjuſt and wrong ; * p 1285 = 9 
Whoſe pow'r alone, | diffimilays 1 OO > 
And from thy. e quality, of truth combine 
For all the Al, perſuaſion can inſpire, EA 
When urging bad defigns, with counſel dire, . 
1 thine alone to puniſh ; with the race bh 
Of lawleſs paſſions, and i incentives baſe z 


For thou art ever to the good inclin d, 

And hoſtile t to the men of evil mind. 2 Y 
Come, all-propigious, and thy. ſyppliant bear, oY 5 
"W hen Fate's predeſiin'd, final hour draws near. 


: 
3 o 


LXII. 
2 d TEO UI e . 
The Ed fte AT To from PaANK AN e NSE. 


| Bleſſed Equity, mankind's delight, | 
Th*.etetnal friend of conduit juſt and right : 


627 
P, s 
” Abundant, venerable, honor'd maid, 


"of 


* 


To judgments pure, diſpenſing conſtant aid, 


whom Orplicus, our inſtructor, in the moſt holy initiations, 
r ra, places by the throne of Jove, inſpeing the affairs of 
mien. Let each of us imagine her piercing eye is now upon us, 
and think and vote fo as not to diſhonobr ber from whom every 
f judge has his name,” 


A ſtable 


(6 


A ſtable conſcience, and an upright mind; : 
For men unjuſt, by thee are undermin'd, 9 
Whoſe ſouls perverſe thy bondage ne'er deſire, 
But more untam'd deeline thy ſcourges dire: 
Harmonious, friendly power, averſe to ſitife, 


In peace rejoicing, and a ſtable life 10 
Lovely, loquacious, of a gentle rind, © 
Hating exceſs, to equal deeds inclin'd dev 
- Wiſdom, and virtue of whate'er degree, : 
Receive tbeir proper bound alone in the. 
Hear, Goddeſs Equity, the deeds deſtroy 125 


Of evil men, which human life annoy ; 
That all may yield to thee of mortal birt ,,; 


Whether ſupported by the fruits of art, -/! 
Or in her kindly fertile boſom found. 


Or in the depths of Marine Jove profound, - 20 


XIII. 
r HA Wi 
A HV M N. 


HE holy king of Gods and men I call, 
Celeſtial Law, the righteous ſeal of all ; 
The ſeal which ſtamps whate'er the earth contains, 
Nature's firm baſis, and the liquid plains : | 
Stable, and ſtarry, of harmonious frame, 5 
Preſerving laws eternally the ſame : oY 
| O 2 | Thy 
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Thy all-compoſing pow'r in heay'n appears, 
Connects its frame, and props the ſtarry ſpheres; „ 
And ſhakes weak Envy with tremendous ſound,: - 
Toſs'd-by thy arm in giddy whirls around. 10 
*Tis thine, the life of mortals to defend, __ +: 
And crown exiſtence with a bleſſed end;. ._ 
For thy command alone, of all that lives 

Order and rule to ev'ry dwelling gives: Wy 
Exer obſervant of the upright mind, 15 
And of juſt actions the companion kind; 

Foe to the lawleſs, with avenging ire, 

Their ſteps involving in deſtruction dire, 

Come, bleſt, abundant pow'r, whom all xevere, 

By all deſir'd, with fav'ring mind draw near; 20 
Give me thro? life, on thee to fix my ſight, 
And ne'er forſake the equal paths of right. 


LXIV. 
3 M A . 
The FunicaTion from FRANKINCENSE. 


Agnanimous, unconquer'd, boiſtrous Mars, 
In darts rejoicing, and in bloody wars: 


* This deity, according to Proclus, in Repub. p. 388, per- 
petually diſ&rns and nouriſhes, and conſtantly excites the con- 
trarieties of the univerſe, that the world may exiſt perfect and 
entire from all its parts. But he requires the aſſiſtance of 

Venus, that he may inſert order and harmony into * con- 
trary and diſcordant. COLI WE 7 


Fierce 
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Fierce and untam'd, whoſe mighty pow'r can make 

The ſtrongeſt walls from their foundations ſhake: n 5 
Mortal deſtroying king, defil'd with gore, fy 
Pleas'd with war's dreadful and tumultuous roar: 

Thee, human blood, and ſwords, and ſpears delight, 

And the dire ruin of mad ſavage fight. 

Stay, furious conteſts, and avenging ſtrife, 

Whoſe works with woe, embitter human life; 10 

To lovely Venus, and to Bacchus yield, 

To Ceres give the weapons of the field ; 

Encourage peace, to gentle works inclin'd, 

And give abundance, with benignant mind. 


LXV. 
TO VU LC AN.. 


The FumricaTion from FRANK INCENSE and 
MANNA. 


TRONG, mighty Volcom bearing ſplendid light, 
Unweary'd fire, with flaming torrents bright; 
Strong-handed, deathleſs, and of art divine, 
Pure element, a portion of the world is n: : 


8 


E24 4.4. 


by his dene the ſenſible machine oy the Unibet Which he = 


fills with certain reaſons, ' proportions,” and powers of Nature. 
But he requires the aſſiſtance of Venus, that he may inveſt ſenſi- 


ble effects with beauty, and by this means caule the pulchrituds 
of the world. 


O 3 All- 


—— 
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All-taming artiſt, all- diffuſive pow'r, - - 3 
»Tis thine ſupreme, all ſubſtance to devour: 

Ether, Sun, Moon, and Stars, light pure and clear, 
For theſe thy lucid parts to men appear. | 
To thee, all dwellings, cities, tribes belong, 
Diffus'd thro* mortal bodies bright and ſtrong. 10 
Hear, bleſſed power, to holy rites incline, | 
And all prapitious on the incenſe ſhine : 
Suppreſs the rage of fires unweary'd frame, 
And ſtill preſerve our nature's vital flame. 


LXVI. 
1 8 E 8 C Uu L A f i U 


The Funicariox from MaxxA. 


HI REAT Eſculapius, ſxill'd to heal mankind, _ 
All-ruling Pzan, and phyſician kind; 

Whoſe arts medic'nal, can alone aſſuage | 
Diſeaſes dire, and ſtop their dreadful rage: 
Strong lenient God, regard my ſuppliant pray*r, 5 
Bring gentle Health, adorn'd with lovely hair; 
Convey the means of mitigating pain, n 
And raging, deadly peſtilence reſtrain, 
Q pow'r all-flouriſhing, abundant, bright, 
Apollo's honor'd offspring, God of light; 10 
Huſband of blameleſs Health, the conſtant foe 
Of dread Diſeaſe the miniſter or woe ; 


8 
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Come, bleſſed ſaviour, and my health defend, | | | 
And to my life afford a PR rous end, | 
| 


* 1 2 
. 


3 


+ 1 LXVIL . r 0 mT 


1 1 2. 


The FouicaTtON from Manna, 


We IJ } 1 
' Much-dehir'd, dai gen ral queen, 4 | 10 
Hear me, life-bearing . 166 n ' 
„ ae 
Mother of all; by thee diſeaſes ie - 6 0 
Of bliſs deſtructive, 5 our life retire; e 
And ev 'ry houſe is flouriſhing and fair, 8 
If with rejoicing. aſpect thou art there | 
Each dædal art, thy vig 'rous · force r 4 v | 
And all the world thy helping hand An \ 47 Lt 
Pluto life's bane alone reſiſls thy. „ | BIG TO | 
And ever hates thy, all- preſerving kill... Tr Hl 
O fertile queen, from thee forever flo cs | 
To mortal life from agony repoſe. ; | | 
And men without thy all-ſuſtaining eaſe, 
Find nothing uſeful, nothing form'd to pleaſe; ; | 
Without thy aid, not Plutus“ ſelf can thrive, 15 0 
Nor man to much afflicted age arrive; 5 | 
For thou alone of countenance ſerene, . j 
Doſt govern all things, univerſal queen. 3 5 | 
Aſſiſt thy myſties with propitious mind, 1 | 
And far avert diſeaſe of ey'ry kind. = 


7 9 LXVIII. 1 


In vain the Moon, far. darting milder light, ; 


ni. 
T 0 , ee e eee 


7 J | '* 4 
The Fr FUiGaTION from AROMATICS, 


|! hr Bacchanalian F uries, r ! 


Ye; Titivoke, dread pow'rs, whom all "O 


Nightly, profound, in ſecret who retire, 
Tifiphone, Alecto, and Megara dire: 


e 


Deep in a cavern merg'd, involv'd in night, Sqm, 
Near where Styx flows impervious'to the fight; 1 


; 


Ever attendant on myſterious rites 5 


Furious and fierce,' whom Fate's dread law adlights'; i 


Revenge and forrows dire to you belong, 


Hid in a ſavage veil, ſevere and ſtrong, OS; 10 / 


Terrific virgins; who forever dwelt 


Endu'd with various forms, i in deepe lt leu; 88 | a 


Aerial, and unſten by human End, 
And ſwiftly courſing, rapid as the mind. 


In vain the Sun with wing d refulgence bright, '1 3 


* 8 


Wiſdom and Virtue may attempt i in vain, 5 


, Fe the nate to Hymn Jv Ale Paths, © 2 


*} 


And pleaſing Art, our tranſport to obtain; 8 b To 55 
Unleſs with theſe you readily conſpire, e 
And far avert W all. deftrudtive 1 Ire. 8 ba ig ” 3 
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The boundleſy tribes of mortals you deſcry, 

And juſtly rule with Right's impartial eye. 

Come, ſnaky-hair'd, Fates many-form'd, divine, 
Suppreſs your rage, and to our rites incline, 


Tt T H E Fe L. 


The F UMIGATION *. AROMATICS. 


EAR me, illuſtrious Furies, mighty named, | 
H Terrific pow' rs, for prudent counſel fam d; 


Holy and pure, from Jove terreſtrial born "” 
And Proſerpine, whom lovely locks adorn : 855 pH 
Whoſe piercing fight, with viſion unconfin'd, 
Surveys'the deeds of all the i impious kind: 
On Fate attendant, puniſhing the race 
(With wrath ſevere) of deeds unjuſt and baſe, 
Dark-colour'd queens, whoſe glittering” eyes, are 
bright © 5 
With dreadful, radiant, life. deſtroying light: x 10 
Eternal rulers, terrible and ſtrong, - £3 
To whom revenge, and tortures dire belong; 
Fatal and horrid to the human fight, ore 
With ſnaky treſſes wand ring i in the night; 33*„ 
Hither approach, and in theſe rites rejbice, 15 


Fory ve, 1 call with = ops Wire 7 


LXX. 
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HAJCG © 


| IIR. ; 1 
TI M E I II N O. E. 
The Fuuic Arion from AxouA Tics. | 


Call Melinoe, ſaffron-veil'd, terrene, 

Who from infernal PJuto's ſacred queen, 
Mixt with Saturnian Jupiter, aroſe, * 
Near where Cocytus' mournful river flows ; 
When under Pluto's ſemblance, Jove divine 5 


Deceiy'd with guileful arts dark Proſerpine. "Mr 


Hence, partly black thy limbs and partly white, 
From Pluto dark, from Jove etherial, bright 
Thy colour'd members, men by night inſpire 5 


Now darkly viſible, involv'd in mebt.. 
Perſpicuous now they meet the fearful fight. _ Ee 
Terreſtrial queen expel wherever found , 4 
The ſoul's mad fears to earth's remoteſt bound ; 


Py 4 


When ſeen in ſpecter'd forms with terrors dire; 1 10 


With holy aſpect on our incenſe thine, 1 $. 


And bleſs thy myſſics, and the rites divine. | 


f 


LXXI. 
1 0 i E. 


The FumicaTiON from FRANKINCENSE. 


Pproach ſtrong Fortune, with propitious mind 


And rich . to my pray r inclin'd : 
Placid 
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Placid and gentle Trivia, mighty nam'd, 

Imperial Dian, born of Pluto fam'd; 1 85 
Mankind's unconquer'd, endleſs praiſe is thine, 5 
Sepulch'ral, widely-wand'ring pow'r divine! 

In thee, our various mortal life is found, 

And ſome from thee in copious wealth abound ; 

While others mourn thy hand averſe to bleſs, 

In all the bitterneſs of deep diſtreſs. ' 0 "26 
Be preſent, Goddeſs, to thy vot'ry kind, | 
And give abundance with benignant mind, * | 


| 
LXXII. | | 9 
TO THE DEMON, „ GENIUS. 
The FumiGaTIon from FRANKINCENSE. | 


HEE, mighty ruling, Dæmon dread, 1 call, | 
Mild Jove, life-giving, and the ſource of all: : | | 

Great Jove, much-wand'ring, terrible and ſtrong, | 
To whom revenge and tortures dire belong, £ 
Mankind from thee, in plenteous wealth abound, 3 
When in their dwellings joyful thou art found ; 92 
Or paſs thro” life afflicted and dĩſtreſs d, 
The needful means of bliſs by thee ſuppreſt. 
*Tis thine alone endu'd with boundleſs might, 
To keep the keys of ſorrow and delight, 10 


au dien to Muſzus. | 


| 
| 

Ver, 3-] Placid and gentle Tries... Sce the note to the Intro» 
O holy, 
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o holy, bleſſed father, hear my pray'r, 
Diſperſe the ſeeds of life-conſuming care; 
With fav'ring mind the ſacred rites attend, 
And grant my days a glorious, bleſſed end. 


| LXXIII. | 
T 0 L FD COPE HE A; 
The FunicaTion from AROMATICS. 
Call Leucothea, of great Cadmus born, 
And Bacchus' nurſe, whom ivy leaves adorn. 
Hear, powerful Goddeſs, in the mighty deep 
Wide and profound, thy ſtation doom'd to *. 
In waves rejoicing, guardian of mankind ; 5 
For ſhips from thee alone deliv*rance find 
Amidſt the fury of th' unſtable main, 
When art no more avail, and ſtrength i is vain; 
When ruſhing billows with tempeſtuous ire 
O'erwhelm the mariner in ruin dire, 10 


Thou hear'ſt, with pity touch'd, his ſuppliant pray r, 
Reſoly'd his life to ſuccour and to ſpare. | 

Be ever preſent, Goddeſs! in diſtreſs, 

Waft ſhips along with proſperous ſucceſs : | 
Thy myſtics thro? the ſtormy ſea defend, 15 
And ſafe conduct them to their deſlin'd end. 


LYXIV, 
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fie 2 > yp ct Fea fe 


'110t- 1 


1 0 K A L E M O N: 
The FuulcAriox from Maxna. 


Nurs'd with Dionyſius, doom'd to keep 

Thy dwelling in the 1 7 „ deep: 
With joyful aſpe& to my pray'r incline, © 
Propitious come, and bleſs the rites divine 
Thro? earth and fea thy miniſters attend, 5 
And from old Ocean's ſtormy waves defend: 
For ſhips their ſafety ever owe to thee, 
Who wand' reſt with them thro? the raging ſea. 
Come, guardian pow'r, whom mortal tribes deſire, 
And far avert the deep's deſtructive ire. 10 


f, 


LXXV. e aer 
T. 0. THOR OR TE: 


The FUMIGATION from FRANKINCENSE. 


Aughters of Jove, dire-ſounding and divine, 
Renown'd, en ſweetly ſpeaking Nine ; 


To 


Ver. 1.] Daughters of Jove. Proclus, in ſome manuſcript 
commentary, cited by Gyraldus, in Syntag. de Muſis. p. 534- 
ſays that the Muſes are called the daughters of Jove and 
. Mnemoſyne, becauſe to thoſe who deſire to poſſeſs diſciplines 
and ſciences, intellect and ſhe power of memory are * 
x 
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To thoſe whoſe breaſts your ſacred furies fire 
— the objects of ſupreme deſire: 


Sources 


as the ſirſt requiſites: the latter of which the Greeks call 
pernjeorine;, the former yourueg. But as the beſt explanation of 
the nature of the Muſes is given by Proclus, in his Comnmientary 
on. Plato's Republic, p. 399. accompanied with all that philoſo- 
phical elegance and ſubtilty which he poſſeſſed in ſo remarkable 
a degree, I perſuade myſelf the following Paraphraſe on his 
diſcourſe concerning the different kinds of poets, will be highly 
acceptable to the liberal reader; and that its great excellence 
will amply compenſate for its length. 

“In the firſt place then, there are three poetic forms corre- 
ſponding to the three different powers of the ſoul, Intellect, 
Reaſon, and Opinion. Theſe we ſhall explain e ee to the 
opinion ef Plato; and produce from Homer examples of each. 
The firſt kind of poetry then, is ſimilar to intelledt. But intel- 
lect is the beſt, moſt perfect, and moſt divine power of the 
foul: it is the moſt ſimilar to a divine life, in the contempla- 
tion of which-it is wholly employed, and is ſwallowed up as it 
were in the eſſence of divinity; ſo that it enkindles its own 
light from the ſplendor of the Gods, and conjoins its own moſt 
ſimple eſſence with ſupernatural unity. In like manner the 
moſt excellent kind of poetry, gives beatitude to the ſoul, from 
divinity, and places it among the Gods; participating by an 
ineffable union with the participated deities, and conjoining 
that which is filled with good, with its repleniſhing ſource. 
Hence it abſtracts the ſoul from all material connections, illu- 
minates it with celeſtial light, inflames it with a divine fire; 
and compels the whole inferior conſtitution of the ſoul, to be 
obedient to intellect alone. Indeed, a Fury of this kind is more 
excellent than any temperance; ſince it furniſhes the ſoul with 
ſuch a ſymmetry and proportion of divinity, that the very 
words burſting forth as its laſt effects, appear to be adorned 


with the beautiful bands of meaſure and number. For as pro- 
. phetic 
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"phetic fury arifcs from truth, and the ahiktorigl from beauty; 
| To the poetic proceeds from divine ſymmetry, by means of 
| which it molt intimately unites the poets with the Gods: Plato, 
in the Phædrus, ſpeaking of this Fury, ſays chat it is an occupa- 
tion of the Muſes; and a Fury ſent from above on tender and 
* untouched ſouls. That its employ ment is to ſuſcitate and in- 
A ſpire the poet, according to odes and the other kinds of poetry. 
but its end, the inſtruction of poſterity by celebrating the infi- 
© nite deeds of antiquity. From theſe words it is plain, that Plato, 
in the firſt place, aſcribes divinity to this kind of poetry, as be- 
ing derived from the Muſes ; who fill as well intelligible” As 
| ſenfible works with paternal harmony, and ellegant motion. 
But he calls it an occupation, becauſe the whole illuſtrated 
_ "ſoul, reſigns itſe!f to the preſent effect of illuminating divini- 
ty: and a Fury, becauſe it relinquiſhes its own proper ingenui- 
ty, and is carricd according to the vigorous impulſe of a ſupe- 
_ rior power, Again, in the ſecond place he deſcribes the habit 
of the ſoul thus occupied: for, he ſays, it ought to be tender and 
untouched ; not rigid, hard, and filled with many and various 
opinions, foreign from inſpiring divinity : but it ſhould be 
foft and tender, that it may caſily admit divine inſpiration; and 
untouched, that it may be ſincere and empty of all other con- 
cerns. In the third place, he 'adds its common employment; 
that it is perfected by the afflatus of the Muſes, and by the ſoul 


properly diſpoſed for its reception. Indeed ſuſcitation is an ele- 


vation of the ſoul, an operation but little depra ved, and a vigor- 
ous converſion to the deity, from a lapſe into the whirls of ke 
neration. But an afflatus is a divine motion, and an unwearied 
muſical dance towards the inſpiring deity. Laſtly, he teltihes 
that human concerns ſpoken from a divine mouth, become more 


perfect, illuſtrious, and more convenient for the delivery of 


true doctrine to the hearers. Not that this kind of poetry is a- 
commudated 
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Who nurſe the ſqul, and give her to deſery 
The paths of right with Reaſons ſteady eye. 
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commodated to juvenile tuition, but is the moſt convenient of 
all for the iuſtruction of thoſe who are perfect in politic diſci» 
pline, and who earneſtly deſire the myſtical tradition of dis 
vine concerns. On this account, Plato deſervedly prefers jt to 
all kuman arts. But he who (as he writes in the ſame place) 
approaches to the poetic gates, without the Fury of the Muſes, 
_ truſting that he may become a good poct by a certain art, will 
de himſelf empty, as well as his poetry, in reſpect of that 

f which proceeds from Fury; before whoſe preſence, the poetry 

vaniſhes which is dictated by prudence alone,” Thus far from 
the Phædrus. 

Again, not diſſimilar to theſe, are the words of Socrates in 
the I6. For when the rhapſodiſt affirms, that he abounds with a 
copiouſneſs of diſcourſe on Homer, but not upon the other 

. poets, Socrates aſcribes the cauſe of this to his being moved by 

_ divine force, and not by art. For unleſs he was peculiarly in- 

. clined to Homer by a divine inſtinct, he would be equally as 
copious on all other poets as vpon Homer. But the firſt mover 
. Gays he is a God or a Muſe, that is a divine cauſe ; from thence 
the poet is excited, and from him again the rhapſodiſt. Hence 
.,, poetic Fury is a medium between a divine principle and the 

_ rhapſodifts, moving, and at the fame time moved, and diſtri- 
duting ſupernal gifts to inferiors, by a certain latent con- 

| ſent; by means of which, theſe degrees cohere among them- 
{elves in the fame manner as many iron rings depending from a 
magnet, each of which communicates in gradation, its alluring 
and attractive power to the other. 80 in the poetic chain, it is 

. requilite there ſhould be ſomething divine, which, through pro- 
per mediums, may connect the laſt to the firſt monad. This 
Fury Homer, as well as Plato, calls at one time in the plural 
number Muſes, and at another time in the ſingular number a 

+ Muſe: in the firſt caſe having reſpect to the multitude of the 
chain 
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Commanding queens who lead to facred light | 
The intellect refin'd from Error's night; 10 
And 


chain of the Muſes; but in the ſecond to the coherent union of 
all things, which is inſerted from the firſt cauſe in inferior na- 
tures, For indeed poetry ſubſiſts in a ſecret and uniform man- 
ner in the firſt mover, and aſterwards in poets: excited by. that. 
unity, like the revolution of a thread. from its bottom clew 
Er azypivu;, but in the rhapſodiſt's, according to the loweſt and 
miniſtrant degree. And thus much it is ſufficient for the pre- 
ſent to have alledged from Plato's 16, He-who deſires more, 
muſt conſult that dialogue, where he will find many things 
commending this firſt and divine kind of poets. 


We ſhall farther add the teſtimony of the Athenian gueſt and 
of Timæus. For he exhorts us to follow poets ſeized with the 


Fury of Apollo, ſuch being the ſons of the Gods, and knowing 
in the beſt manner the concerns of their progenitors, although 
they deliver them without the aſſiſtance of arguments and de- 
mornſtrations. And Plato, iu the third book of his Laws, thus 
writes: © This genus of poets is divine, it is agitated by the 
Gods, compoſes ſacred hymns, and every where embraces 
Fruth attended with the Graces and Muſes.” To which may be 
added, that in the firſtAlcibiades, he ſays, the nature of poetry 
is enigiaatical, and is not manifeſt to every underſtanding. 

Indeed, you will find in Homer all kinds of poetry; but he 
has leſs of imagination and imitation, and excels in the firſt, 
concerning which we are now diſcourſing. For, inſpired by 
the Muſes and full of fury, he propoſes myſtical ſenſes of divi- 
nity ; ſuch as concerning demiurgical unity, the triple diviſion 
of the univerſe, the chains of Vulcan, and the connection of 
Jupiter with Juno. But Homer ſpeaking of Demodocus (under 
whoſe perſon he wiſhes to ſignify himſelf, and on this account 
reports he was bli fays that he was a divine bard, loved by 
the Muſes and thei: eader Apollo. 
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And to mankind each holy rite diſcloſe, 
For myſtic knowledge from your nature ſtows, 


| Clio, 
And thus much for the firſt kind of poets and poetry, accord- 


ing to Proclus; among which it is evident theſe Hymns muſt 
be ranked; as all ſacred poetical compoſition belongs to this 
higheſt order. He then proceeds to the ſecond kind of poetry, 
which the Greeks call didvota, or rational, as follows. Reaſon 
then is inferior to intellect in dignity and power, yet it follows 
intelle& as the leader of its energies, between which, and opi- 
nion, it is the connecting medium. And as ſoul by intellect is 
conjoiued with the divinities ; ſo by the affiſtance of reaſon 
it is converted into itſelf, Hence it revolves the multitude of 
arguments, conſiders the various differences of forms, collects 
intellect and the intelligent into one; and imitates in its opera- 
tions an intelligible eſſence. But ſince prudence is the employ- 
ment of reaſon, we attribute to it the ſecond kind of poetry, 
which is a medium between the preceding, and the third 
which we ſhall next explain. This rational poetry, underſtands 
the eſſences of things, and is freely converſant about what is 
Honeſt and good, as well in words as in actions, which are 
bkewiſe the object of its contemplation, It produces every 
particular inveſted with elegant numbers and rythms ; propoſes 
moral ſentences, the beſt counfels, intelligible moderation, and 
every virtue, Beſides this, it teaches the circuits of the ſou], 
its immortality and various powers; explains to mortals many 
names of an incorporeal nature, and produces many proba- 
ble Dogmata reſpecting corporeal ſtubſtance. The Athenian 
gueſt (in Plato, lib. i. De Legibus) teſtifies, that the 
poetry of Theognis is of this kind, which, becauſe it teaches 
and commends every virtue, is juſtly to be preferred to the 
poetry of Tyrtzus, which exhorts to fortitude alone. But 
Homer repreſents this ſpecies of poetry, when he deſcribes the 
life of the ſoul, the different eſſences of her parts, the differ- 
ence between the image and the uſurping ſou), the variety ſub- 

1 : ſiſting 
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Clio, and Erato, who charms the fight, 
With thee Euterpe miniſt'ring delight ; | 
Thalia, 


ſiting in nature, the order of the elements of the univerſe, ci- 
vil offices, and the like. But Homer himſelf, appears to have 
made Phemius the lyriſt ſkilled in this kind of poetry, where 
Penelope ſays to him, lib. i, 


4 Alluring arts thou know'ſt, and what of old 
„Of Gods and heroes, ſacred bards have told.” - 


After the two ſuperior kinds of poetry, that inſpired by 
Fury, and the rational; it remains to ſpeak of the imitative. 
This laſt kind of poetry, then, is far diſtant from the excellence 
of the others; ſince it employs imaginations, opinions, and the 
irrational ſenſes ; from whence it contracts many vices, eſpeci- 
ally in that part of it, which is called phantaſtic, For it great- 
ly raiſes moderate affectons, diſturbs the hearers, and, together 
with words, various harmonies, and numbers, changes the 
affections of the ſoul. It ſhadows over the nature of things 
not ſuch as they are, but ſuch as they appear to vulgar inſpec- 
tion; and explains them not according to an exact knowledge, 
but from a deluſive imagination. Beſides this, it propoſes as its 
end the delight of its auditors; and particularly regards that 
part of the ſoul, which is obnoxious to the paſſions of joy and 
grief. But it is ſubdivided into two other kinds, one of whieh 
is conjectural or aſſimilatory, aud the other phantaſtic. The 
latter of theſe repreſents only the apparent imitation and ſimi- 
litude, not that which is true ; and conſiders its end accompliſh- 
ed, if it produces in the hearers pleaſure and delight, belonging 
to the phantaſy alone; But the other does not ſo much ſtudy 
the gratification of the popular ear, as a proper imitation, thzt 
it may expreſs the things themſelves, and exhibit to the eyes an 
exquiſite image of that, concerning which it treats, and may 
as near as poſible, expreſs the exemplars which it imitates. 
But Plato himſelf, under the perſon of the Eleateau gueſt 
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Thalia flouriſhing, Polymina fam'd, 
Melpomene from ſkill in mufic nam'd : 
Terpfichore, 


15 


(in Sophiſta) deſcribes the differences of each of theſe as follows. 
& I now appear to diſcern two ſpecies of imitation, one con- 
jectural, or the art of aſſimilating, whoſe buſineſs is to fabricate 
an image emulons of its exemplar, as far as pertains to length, 
breadth, depth, and convenient colours. Thezt. Do not 
thoſe who imitate ſomething, perform this to the utmoſt of 
their ability? Gueſt, Not thoſe who faſhion or paint any great 
work. For if they beſtowed on the reſemblances the true com- 
menſuration of bcautiful things, the ſuperior members would 
appear leſs than is proper, and the inferior larger : becauſe the 
one is beheld by us at a diſtance, the other near at hand, 
Thezt. Intirely ſo. Gueſt. Hence artiſts neglecting truth, do 
not accommodate to reſembiances ſuch commenſurations as 
are really beautiful, but only ſuch as appear ſo.” From theſe 
words it is plain that Plato diſtinguiſhes each kind of imitation, 
not only in painting and ſtatuary, but alſo in poetry; which he 
compares with thoſe imitative arts. Again, the Athenian gueſt 
ſpeaks ſeparately of the conjectural kind, where he treats of 
that muſic which does not propoſe to itſelf pleaſure, but a 
true and moſt ſimilar imitation of its exemplar, as in the ſecond 
book of Laws. Indeed, Socrates ſpeaks of the phantaſtic kind 
in the tenth book of the Republic, comparing it to a picture 
which does not repreſent the works of nature, but of artiſts ; 
and theſe not ſuch as they are, but ſuch as they appear, not 
imitating their reality, but ouly their phantaſtic repreſentation, 
He likewiſe demonſtrates that this kind of poetry is phantaſtic, 
and is in the third degree from truth, But each kind of imita- 
tion is found in Homer, For he is then to be eſteemed phan- 
taſtic when he affirms any thing according to vulgar opinion; 
ſuch as when deſcribing the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, not 
from true ſituations, but from ſuch as appear ſo to the ſenſes, 
which are deceived by diſtance of place, But where he pre- 
6 | ſer ves 
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Terpiſchore, Urania heav'nly bright, 

With thee“ who gav'ſt me to behold the light. 
Come, venerable, various, pow'rs divine, 

With fav' ring aſpect on your myſtics ſhine ; 20 
Bring glorious, ardent, lovely, fam'd deſire, 

And warm my boſom with your ſacred fire. 


ſerves types of imitation convenient to perſons and things, as 
when he imitates heroes fighting, conſulting, and ſpeaking, 
framing deeds and diſcourſes adapted to the life and purſuits of 
each, he ought to be called a conjectural poet. And of this 
kind perhaps is the lyriſt of Clytemneſtra, who ſo learnedly 
imitated examples of temperance by right opinion, that Cly- 
temneſtra was free from fault, while he reſided with her. But 
it is lawful to call the muſician Thamyris, phantaſtic, who, 
inſtead of the ancient and ſimple muſic, endeavoured to intro. 
duce one more pleaſanr, diverſified in many ways, and calcu- 
lated to pleaſe the ſenſes and the vulgar. Hence he is feigned 
to have contended with the Muſes themſelves, by whom, hav- 
ing raiſed their anger, he was blinded; not that in reality the 
Muſes are affected with anger, but becauſe he was incapable of 
the true, ſimple, and ancient muſic; and laboured only to 
move the affectons and imagination, not following right opig 
nion, or the ſcience of imitation. 

* Calliope. 
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LXXVI. 


To MNEMOSYNE, or 4 GODDESS 0 
MEMO RMX“. 


The FumicGaTion from FRANKINCENSE., 


HE conſort I invoke of Jove divine, 
Source of the holy, ſweetly-ſpeaking Nine; 
Free 


* Memory, according to the Platonic philoſophy, is that 
power by which the ſoul is enabled to profer in ſome future 
period, ſome former energy: and the energy of this power is 
reminiſcenſe. Now the very eſſence of intellect is energy, and 
all its perceptions are nothing more than viſions of itſelf : but 
all the energies of ſoul are derived from intellectual illumina- 
tion. Hence we may compare intellect to light, the ſoul to an 
eye, and Memory to that power by which the ſoul is converted 
to the light, and actually perceives. But the viſions of the 
ſoul participate of greater or leſs reality, in proportion as ſhe 
is more or leſs intimately converted to the divine light of in- 
tellect. In the multitude of mankind, indeed, the eye of the 
ſoul perceives with but a glimmering light, being accuſtomed 
to look conſtantly abroad into the dark and fluctuating regions 
of ſenſe, and to contemplate ſolely the ſhadowy forms of 
imagination ; in conſequence of which, their memory is ſolely 
employed on objects obſcure, external, and low. But in the 
few who have purified that organ of the ſoul, by which truth 
can alone be perceived, and which, as Plato ſays, is better 
worth ſaving than ten thouſand eyes of ſenſe; who have diſ- 
engaged this eye from that barbaric clay with which it was 
buried, and have by this means turned it as from ſome benight- 

ed day, to bright and real 05 in theſe, Souls, Memory, 
| and 
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Free from th' oblivion of the fallen mind, 

By whom the ſoul with intellect is join'd : 

Reaſon's increaſe, and thought to thee belong, 5 
All- powerful, pleaſant, vigilant, and ſtrong : 

*Tis thine, to waken from lethargic reſt 

All thoughts depoſited within the breaſt ; 

And nought neglecting, vigorous to excite 

The mental eye from dark oblivion's night. 10 
Come, bleſſed power, thy myſtic's mem'ry wake 
Jo holy rites, and Lethe's fetters break, 


and Reminiſcenſe, are entirely converſant with thoſe divine 
ideal forms, ſo familiar to the ſoul before her immerſion in 
body. Hence, ſince we were formerly intellectual natures, we 
ought, as Porphyry obſerves, not only to think earneſtly of the 
way, however long and laborious, by which we may return 
to things truly our own; but that we may meet with a more 
favourable reception from our proper kindred, we ſhould me- 
ditate in what manner we may diveſt ourſelves of every thing 
foreigu from our true country, and recall to our memory 
thoſe diſpoſitions and habits, without which, we cannot be ad- 
mitted by our own, and which from long diſuſe, have departed 
from our fouls. For this purpoſe (ſays he) we muſt lay aſide 
whatever we have aſſociated to ourſelves from a mortal nature; 
and haſten our return to the contemplation of the ſimple and 
immutable light of good. We muſt diveſt ourſelves of the 
various garments of mortality, by which our true beauty is 
concealed; and enter the place of conteſt naked, and without 
the incumbrance of dreſs, ſtriving for the moſt glorious of all 
prizes, the Olympiad of the ſoul. Thus far Porphyry: and 
thus it appears, that the poet, with great philoſophical pro- 
priety, celebrates Memory as uniting the ſoul with intellect. 
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LXXVII. 
T2 LE cx —cxMD T3 £4. 
The FumicaTioN from MAnNa. 


EAR me, O Goddeſs! whoſe emerging ray 
Leads on the broad refulgence of the day ; 

Bluſhing Aurora, whoſe celeſtial light 
Beams on the world with red'ning ſplendours bright: 
Angel of Titan, whom with conſtant round, 5 
Thy orient beams recall from night profound; 
Labour of ev'ry kind to lead is thine, 
Of mortal life the minifter divine. 
Mankind in thee eternally delight, 
And none preſuines to ſhun thy beauteous fight, 10 
Soon as thy ſplendours break the bands of reſt, 
And eyes uncloſe with plealing ſleep oppreſs'd ; 
Men, reptiles, birds, and beaſts, with gen'ral voice, 
And all the nations of the deep, rejoice ; 
For all the culture of our life is thine, a5 
Come, bleſſed pow'r ! and to theſe rites incline ; 
Thy holy light increaſe, and unconfin'd 
Diffuſe its radiance on thy myſtic's mind, 
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LXXVIII. 
T. O0. T! ͤ ̃ ᷣ {i Be 


The FumicaTtion from FR ANEKINCENSE. 


LLUSTRIOUS Themis, of celeſtial birth, 
Thee I invoke, young bloſſom of the earth: 

Beauteous-eyed virgin ; firſt from thee alone, 
Prophetic oracles to men were known, | 
Giv*n from the deep receſſes of the fane 5 
In ſacred Pytho, where renown'd you reign ; 
From thee, Apollo's oracles aroſe, 
And from thy pow'r his inſpiration flows, 
Honour'd by all, of form divinely bright, 
Majeſtic virgin, wand'ring in the night: 10 
Mankind from thee firſt learnt initial rites, | 
And Bacchus? nightly choirs thy ſoul delights ; 
For holy honours to diſcloſe is thine, 
With all the culture of the pow'rs divine. 
Be preſent, Goddeſs, to my pray*r inclin'd, 15 
And bleſs the myſtic rites with fav'ring mind. 


Ver. 2.] Young bloſſom of the earth, See the note to Hymn 
xi. to Hercules. 
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LXXIX. 
To THE NORTH WIND, 


The Funrcation from FranKincenss. 


OREAS, whoſe wint*ry blaſts, terrific, tear 

The boſom of the deep ſurrounding air ; 
Cold icy pow'r, approach, and fav'ring blow, 
And Thrace a while deſert expos'd to ſnow: 


..=T HS miſty ſtation of the air diſſolve, 5 | 
With pregnant clouds, whoſe frames in ſhow'rs re- 
ſolve ; 


Serenely temper all within the ſky, 
And wipe from moiſture, ÆEther's beauteous eye. 


LXXX. 
To THE WEST WIN D. 


The FumicaTion from FraNKINCENCE. 


EA-born, aerial, blowing from the weſt, 
Sweet gales, who give to weary'd labour reſt ; 

Vernal and grafly, and of gentle ſound, 
To ſhips delightful, thro? the ſea profound; 
For theſe, impell'd by you with gentle force, 5 
Purſue with proſp'rous Fate their deſtin'd courſe. 
With blameleſs gales regard my ſuppliant pray'r, 
Zephyrs unſeen, light-wing'd, and form'd from air. 


LXXXI. 
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| LXXXI. 
TO THE SOUTH WIND, 


The FuuicArION from FRANKINCENSE, 


wy courſing gales, whoſe lightly leaping 
feet ; 7 : 


With rapid wings the air's wet boſom beat, 
Approach benevolent, ſwift-whirling pow'rs, 

With humid clouds the principles of ſhow'rs : 

For ſhow*ry clouds are portion'd to your care, 5 
To ſend on earth from all ſurrounding air. 

Hear, bleſſed pow'rs, theſe holy rites attend, 

And fruitful rains on earth all- parent ſend. 


BS = 4.45 
T. 0 . MN 
The FumicationN from AgOMATrILCs 


8 CEAN I call, whoſe nature ever flows, 
From whom at firſt both Gods and men aroſe; 
Sire incorruptible, whoſe waves ſurround, 


And earth's concluding mighty circle bound: 


LXXXII. Ver. 3.] Wheſe waves ſurround, &c. Geſner well 
obſerves, that this opinion of the ocean ſurrounding the earth, 
is exceeding ancient. See his Præl. i, de Navigationibus 
vet. § 1. 


Hence 
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Hence every river, hence the ſpreading ſea, 8 

And earth's pure bubbling fountains ſpring from thee ; 

Hear, mighty fire, for boundleſs bliſs is thine, 

Whoſe waters purify the pow*rs divine: 

Earth's friendly limit, fountain of the pole, 

Whoſe waves wide ſpreading, and circumfluent 
roll, | 

Approach benevolent, with placid mind, 

And be for ever to thy myſtics kind, 


| - LXXXIII. 
C A. 
The FunicaTtiIon from AROMATICS. 


AUGHTER of Saturn, venerable dame, 
The ſeat containing of unweary'd flame; 


In 


XX XII. Ver. 2. ] The ſeat containing of unzueary'd flame. Veſta 
is celebrated in this Hymn as the earth, and is the ſame with 
the mother of the Gods; as is evident from the Hymn to that 
divinity, in which ſhe is expreſsly called Veſta. Now this per- 
fectly agrees with the fragment of Philolaus the Pythagorean, 
preſerved by Stobæus, in Eclog. Phyſ. p. 5r. „ Philolaus 
(ſays he) places fire in the middle at the centre, which he calls 
the Veſta of the univerſe, the houſe of Jupiter, the mother of 
the Gods, and the baſis, coherence, and mcaſure of nature.” 
From whence 1t appears, that they are greatly miſtaken who 
ſuppoſe the Pythagoreans meant the ſun, by the fire at the 
centre: and this is ſtill more evident, from the following words 
gi Simplicius de Cælo, lib. ii. o de ymoieregr dur 
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In ſacred rites theſe miniſters are thine, 
Myſtics much-bleſſed, holy, and divine, 

In thee, the Gods have fix'd their dwelling place, 5 
Strong, ſtable baſis of the mortal race: 

Eternal, much · form'd, ever florid queen, 
Laughing and bleſſed, and of lovely mien; 

Accept 


Hraexirrie, T0 (481 Tug bv e llien daes dy dug. Nragan, En 
TE Lies Fun ru) y Telpuray, Kai To buxomevor autic amrigucan. 
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hjabewy yag Die auTn, xa} vrrwy, airia, That is, © But thoſe 
who more clearly perceive theſe affairs, call the fire in the 
middle a demiurgic power, nouriſhing the whole earth from 
the midſt, and exciting and enlivening whatever it contains of 
a frigid nature: on which account ſome call it the tower of 
Jupiter, as he (i. e. Ariſtotle) relates in his Pythagorics. But 
others, the keeper or guardian of Jove ; as he relates in theſe 
(i. e. his books de Cælo). But according to others, it is the 
throne of Jupiter. But they called theearth a centre, as being 
itſelf an organ or inſtrument of time: for it is 4h can of 
day and night.” 

Ver. 8.] Laugbing and bl:fſ:d. Proclus, in Plat. Repub. p. 
384. obſerves, that we ought to interpret the laughter of the 
Gods as an exuberant operation in the univerſe ; and the glad- 
neſs of mundane concerns, under the providence of a divine 
cauſe. But ſince ſuch a providence, ſays he, is incomprehen- 
ſible, and is a never failing communication of all divine goods; 
we muſt allow that Homer juſtly calls the laughter of the Gods 
&7%5o or incxtinguiſhable. He adds, that fables do not repre- 


ſent the Gods as always weeping, but affirm that they laugh 
without 


( 225 ) 
Accept theſe rites, accord each juſt defire, | 
And gentle health, and needful good inſpire. 


| LXXXIV, 
TO 2M ESP. 
The FumicaTion from a Porr x. 


LEEP, king of Gods, and men of mortal birth, ' 
Sov*reign of all ſuſtain'd by mother Earth; 


without ceaſing ; becauſe tears are ſymbols of their providence . 
in mortal concerns, which are continually ſubje& to exiſtence. 
and decay: but laughter is a ſign of their effects in the uni- 
verſe, and of its principal parts, which are ever moved in one 
and the ſame orderly manner. Hence, ſince we divide demi- 
urgical powers between Gods and men, we aſſign laughter to 
the generation of the Gods, but tears to the formation of men 
or animals. Hence, the poet ſings in his Hymn to the Sun, O 
Apollo, the mortal race of men is the ſuljject of thy tears; but the celeſtial 
race of Gods ſprings from laughter. But ſince we divide the 
works of Civinity into things celeſtial, and thoſe ſubject to the 
moon ; after the ſame manner, we attribute laughter to the 
firſt, and grief to the ſecond. Laſtly, when we reaſon con- 
cerning the generations and corruptions of things below the 
moon, we refer the one to the weeping, and the other to the 
laughter of the Gods. And hence in our ' myſteries, the 
miniſters of ſacred rites, at a certain time order each of theſe 
to be celebrated. He then concludes with an excellent obſervation, 
that men of ſimple underſtandings are unable to comprehend 
intellectually myſtical ceremonies and fables of this kind; ſince 
ſuch men deſtitute of ſcience, produce nothing but abſurd con- 


fuſion about the religion of the Gods. 
"a 
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For thy dominion is ſupreme alone, 

O er all extended, and by all things known, 
"Tis thine all bodies with benignant mind 

In other bands than thoſe of braſs to bind ; 
Tamer of cares, to weary toil repoſe, 
From whom ſweet ſolace in affliction flows. 
Thy pleaſing, gentle chains preſerve the ſoul, 
And e'en the dreadful cares of death controul; 10 
For death and Lethe with oblivious ſtream, 
Mankind thy genuine brothers juſtly deem. 
With fav'ring aſpect to my pray'r incline, 
And ſave thy myſtics in their works divine. 


i | * 
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TO THE DIVINITY OF DREAMS, 


The FunicaTIon from AxoMArics. | 
HEE I invoke, bleſt pow'r of dreams divine, 
Angel of future fates, ſwift wings are thine : 
Great ſource of oracles to human kind, 
When ſtealing ſoft, and whiſp'ring to the mind, 
Throꝰ ſleep s ſweet ſilence and the gloom of night, 5 
Thy pow'r awakes th” intellectual fight ; 
To filent fouls the will of heav'n relates, 
And filently reveals their future fates, 
For ever friendly to the upright mind 
Sacred and pure, to holy rites inclin dj; 10 


x For \ 
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Fot theſe with plcafing hope thy dreams inſpire, 


Bliſs to anticipate, which all defire. 
"Thy viſions manifeſt of fate diſcloſe, 


What methods beſt may mitigate our woes; 


Reveal what rites the Gods immortal pleaſe, 
And what the means their anger to appeaſe : 
For ever tranquil is the good man's end, 


Whoſe life, thy dreams admeniſh and defend. 
But from the wicked turn'd averſe to bleſs,” 


Thy form unſeen, the angel of diffreſs = 
No means to ckeck approaching ill they find, 
Penſive with feurs, and to the future blind. 
Come, bleſſed pow's, the ſignatures reveal 
Which heav'n's decrees myſteriouſly conceal, 
Signs only preſent to the worthy mind, 
Nor omens ill diſcloſe of monſt'rous kind, 


LXXXVI. 
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The FumicaTiIon from MAN NA. 
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EAR me, O Death, whoſe empire unconfin'd, 


Extends to mortal tribes of ev*ry kind. 


On thee, the portion of our time depends, 


Whoſe abſence lengthens life, whoſe Preſence ends. 
1 Thy 
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1 
ver 6.7 By which = Kc. k 4 bel explained by 


Fo rphyry in his excellent work entitcled A Peter mg). m6 
rd. 8. as follows. ' © Whatever nature binds,. nature again 


| diſſolves; ; and that which the ſoul conciliates into union, the 


ſoul Aer and diſſolves. Nature, indeed, bound the body to 
the ſoul ; but the ſoul tics herſelf. to the, b y. Hence, nature 
frees, the body from the ſoul, but the ; ſoul by. the excerciſe of 
er. ſeparates herſelf from the deadly bauds of the 
wo And Again, in the next ſentence, Death is of two 
kinds, the one equally known to all men, when the body is ſe 
parated from the ſoul; but the other peculiar to philoſophers, 
when the ſoul is ſeparated frem the body: nor does the one 
always attend the ether.” Now this tyro-fold death we muſt 
underſtand in the following manner: that though ſome particu- 
lar body may be looſened from the ſoul, yet while material 
paſſions and affeQions reſide in. the, ſoul, the ſoul will cou 
tinually verge to, another body, and as long as this in- 
clination continues, remain connected with the body. But 
when from the dominion of an intellectual nature, the ſoul iz 
ſeparated fram material affections, it is truly liberated from the 
body; though the body at the ſame;time verges and elimgs to 
the ſoul, as to the immediate cauſe: of its ſupport.” And thus 
much for a. Commentary on the Hymns or Initiations of 
orpheus. But before I couelude the preſent work, I beg leave 
to Adden a few. words to the liberal and philoſophital part of 
my readers. You then, as the votatiòs ot truth, will, I doubt 
not, unite with me in moſt earneſt wiſhes, that every valuable 
work on the Platenic philoſophy was well tranſlated into our 
native tongue; that we might no longer be ſubject to che toil 
of learning the ancient languages. Tie miſchief, indeed, re- 
ſultiog from the ſtudy of words is almoſt too apparent to nee 
any illuſtration: as the A is generally contra & 
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For noughit eſcapes thy. all-defiructive rage; 7 7 1 
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its vigour exhauſted; and the genius fettered to. verbal, il 
ciſm, and grammatica Utrifles. Hence an opinion is * 
Formed, that the | Greek philoſophy | can alone be underſto 

in the Greek tongue; "and thus the books containing the, wiſ- 


dom of antiquity, axe for che moſt part depoſited in the handy 


of men, incapable of comprehending their contents, While an 
opinion fo ſordid prevails, amidft all our refinements in arts, 
and increaſing maſs of experiments, we muſt remain with * 
ſpect to philoſophy in rd of barbarous ignotance. We 
may flouriſh, indeed, as commercial people; and ftretch the 
rod of empire over nations as yet unknown. The waters of 
Thames, heavy laden with the wealth of merchandize, and ſonor- 
ous with the din of trade, may de volve abundance in a golden 
tie; but we muſt remember that the Dzmon of commerce 
is at whiefame. time advaricing with giant ſtrides, to trample on 
the moſt liberal purſuits, and is preparing with his extended 
tavage arm, to cruſh the votaries of truth, and depopulate the 
divine retreats of philoſophy. Riſe then ye liberal few, and 
vindicate the dignity of ancient wiſdom. Bring truth from 
her filent and ſacred concealments, and vigorouſly repel the 
growing empire of barbaric taſte; which bids fair to extinguiſh 
the celſtial fire of philoſophy in the frigid embraces of philo- 
logy, and to bury the divine light of mind, in the ſordid 
gloom of ſenſe. But if your Jabours ſhould prove abortive ; 

if the period is yet at à diſtance, when truth ſhall once more 
eſtabliſh her kingdom; when another ſtream like that of 
lliſſus, ſhall become tuneful with the muſic of philofophy ; and 
other cities like thoſe of Athens and Alexandria, be filled with 
the ſacred baunts of philoſophers : there yet remains an inheri- 
tance for the lovers of wiſdom in the regions of intelle&, thoſe 
fortunate iſlands of truth, where all is tranquil and ſerene, 
beyond the power of chance, and the reach of change. Let us 
then fly from hence my friends, ta thoſe delightful realms: ſor 


»* _ there, 
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Not youth itſelf thy clemency can gain, 
Vig'rous and ſtrong, by thee untimely. lain. 10 
In thee, the end of nature's works is known, 
In thee, all judgment is abfoly'd alone: 

No ſuppliant arts thy dreadful rage contraul, 
No vows revoke the purpoſe of thy ſoul ; 
O bleſſed pow'r regard my ardent pray'r, 15 
And human life to age abundant ſpare. 
there, while connected with body, we may find a retreat from 


the ſtorms and tempeſts of a corporeal life. Let us build for 
ourſelves the raft of virtue, and departing from this region of 
ſenſe, like Ulyſſes from the charms of Calypſo, dire& our 
courſe by the light of ideas, thoſe bright intellectual ſtars, 
through the dark ocean of a material nature, until we arrive 
at our father's land. For there having diveſted ourſetves of 
the torn garments of mortality, as much as out union with 
body will permit, we may reſume our natural appearance: 


aud may each of us at * lengthy recover the ruined empire of 
his ſoul, 
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